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2 (978) THE 


Briefs 


The Social Service Commission of the of the 
Churches of Christ in America has begun a nation-wide campaign in 
every state for one-day-in-seven for industrial workers. The first 
effective measure of this kind to be passed by a state legislature 
was passed at the last session of the Connecticut legislature, the bill 
Federal Council 


Federal Council 


having been introduced by the secretary of the 


Commission. 


The appointment by the Federal Council of a Commission on 
Peace and Arbitration will probably be the third link in an inter- 
national chain of church brotherhood in the interest of international 
peace and arbitration. There is already a joint committee repre- 
senting the churches of England and the churches of Germany, and 
between the two sections of the committee international visits have 
been exchanged between German and English pastors and laymen. 
During the past summer, the Social Service Secretary of the Fed- 

Council, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Ph. with 
English committee in London and of the German 


eral D., conferred 
members of the 
committee in Berlin, receiving general expressions of a desire that 
the alliance should also embrace the United States. This will prob- 
Federal Council 


mean, perhaps, the beginning of a 


ably be brought about through the Commission, 


will world-wide alliance 


among the Christian churches, 


and 


installation of Dr. Merrill in Brick church, 
Dyke summarily defined the great present 
in one “The church 
must renew her power to convict men of sin and revive her power 
that Christian 


temple in the land would become a place “where no self-righteous, 


Preaching at the 
New York, Dr. 


demand on the 


Van 


church well-laden sentence: 


to convince men of salvation.” He hoped every 


proud man can feel at ease and from which no humble, penitent 


man shall go away uncomforted.” 


Silvester Horne, when he got back to England, told the news- 


paper reporters that in America he found no city church work 


to compar¢ in effectiveness with the great mission churches of 
London, Liverpool and Manchester—of which naturally he must 
regard his own church as an outstanding example. He added: 


“The only place I saw that was really getting the man in the 
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street is the Labor temple in New York.” It appears that the 
thing which Mr. Horne admired most in America is the public 
school system. 


—A young man entering a theological seminary was asked by 
the committee why he chose the ministry as a calling. He replied 
that he had heard a voice saying, “The Lord hath need of him,” 
The committee asked again if he knew under what circumstances 
those words were used by Jesus. “Yes,” he answered, “it was 
when he sent Peter and John after the ass.” 


— “Rev.” George F. Hall of Chicago, whose financial capital ap- 
pears to be chiefly deposited in that “Rev.,” is now said to have 
abandoned Texas as the place providentially designed for money- 
making by the godly and at present recommends Florida as the 
more favorable and more blessed spot for the multiplication of the 
dollars of the poor and pious. By this time, however, anybody who 
puts money into Hall’s “Rev.” has only himself to blame for what 
happens. The prudent will prefer investments recommended by 
something better than the authorship of a volume of flamboyant 
sermons.—The Continent. 


THE WORLD OF THE WORLD 


Be of good cheer, brave spirit; steadfastly 

Serve that low whisper that thou hast served; for know, 
God hath a select family of sons 

Now scattered wide through earth and each alone, 
Who are thy spiritual kindred, and each one, 

ty constant service to that inward law, 

Is wearing the sublime proportions 

Of a true soul. Beauty and strength, 
The riches of a spotless memory, 

The eloquence of truth, the wisdom got 

By searching of a clear and loving eye 

That seeth as God seeth. These are their gifts, 
And Time, who keeps God’s word, brings on the day 
To seal the marriage of these minds with thine, 
Thine everlasting lovers. Ye shall be 

The salt of all the elements, world of the world. 


monarch’s 


—Emerson. 
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is more than a treatise. 
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The Winning of Character 


One of the favorite inquiries of the Greek schools was, What 
is the highest good? There was high debate among the philosophers 
over the question. Nor is it easy of answer. Different sorts of 
people would give it various replies. 

Primitive man would have said the, most desirable thing was good 
hunting and fishing. At the dawn of civilization men would have 
affirmed that it was the favor of the gods. The typical Greek of 
the golden age would have said it was the laurel crown of victory 
in the Olympian games. The Roman of the upper class would have 
insisted that power was the best of possessions; while the common 
man of the street would have satisfied himself with bread and the 
games. The Hebrew of the classic period believed the highest good 
to be found in long life and many sons. The scholastic believed 
knowledge to be the priceless possession. The modern world is 
convinced that wealth is the climax of desirable things. . 

* * * 

But the Christian, who has caught something of the splendor of 
Jesus’ vision of life knows -that there is but one thing that is 
supremely worthful, and that is character. And the Christian world 
at its best, in the sanity and devotion of its inward experience, 
has always known that this is true. Nothing in life is for a 
moment comparable to the possession of a noble character, in 
which appear the virtues which the centuries have come to hold in 
reverence, and which found their complete embodiment and illus- 
tration in the life of Jesus. 

The Bible is the most important of books for life because it 
contains the world’s greatest record not merely of characters but 
In it are set forth the insight and vision of Abraham, 
the discipline and achievement of Jacob, the purity of Joseph, the 


of character. 


persistence of Moses, the courage of Joshua, the generosity of 
David, the manliness of Jonathan, the audacity of Job, the tender- 
ness of Hosea, the devotion of Peter, the sincerity of Timothy, the 
gentleness of Barnabas, the enthusiasm of Paul, and the eomplete- 
ness and supremacy of Jesus. Nor are the women of the Bible 
lacking in the qualities which inspire to the attainment of noble 
character. 

There are two standards in accordance with which character has 
been valued. One of them makes it consist in standing, position, 
conformity. This was the determining factor in the Judaism of 
Jesus’ day. To be of the right genealogical line was highly impor- 
tant. “We have Abraham for our father,” said the Pharisees, as 
if descent from a particular line was of the slightest value in the 
securing of character. Correctness of knowledge was deemed a pre- 
requisite to the divine favor. “This people that knoweth not the 
law js accursed,” sail the same zealous advocates of conventional] 
goodness, 

The due performance of ritual acts, such as washings, fasting, 
prayer and sacrifice was an additional means of procuring a proper 
standing. And the profession of the orthodox beliefs, such as those 
in angels, spirits, a physical resurrection and a day of judgment, 
were essential to the state of virtue. 

* - 7 

In contrast with this fictitious type of righteousness Jesus brought 
into the world a wholly different standard. He insisted that char- 
acter could never depend on such things as family descent, knowl- 
edge, outward forms or credal holdings. He showed that people 
who gave their attention to such things had no time or interest 
left for the really important things of character, such as justice, 
merey and love. 

To the inquiring lawyer he pointed out the fact that the only 
things which were essential to a good character were love to God 
and love to man. To the young man who asked what he should 
do to obtain life, Jesus proposed a testing act of supreme commit- 
ment to the program of divine and human friendship. To him the 
real proof of the right kind of character was the centering of mind, 
heart and will upon the divine purpose as he revealed it. 

He called men to himself; not to a body of belief, nor a form of 
obedience, nor an organization. He wanted them to share his vision 
of life, his faith in God and in man, and his joy in a redemptive life. 





“Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” wrote 
Paul, thereby confessing that the possession of the attitude and 
spirit of Jesus is the very essence of salvation. 

The early Christians accepted this view of their relation to Jesus. 
In their interpretation of the new life they rightly placed the 
emphasis not on standing or conformity but on character. To accept 
the leadership of the Lord, to take him seriously as the ideal and 
pattern of their lives, to feel the supreme joy that loving him 
brought to them, and to undertake with passion and consecration 
the realization of his program for the world, was to them the 
holy content of Christian faith. Anything less than this would 
have been too small to satisfy them. They laid hold of the virtues 
which they saw in the Master and made them their own. The enthu- 
siasm of a great desire and purpose filled them. They counted 
nothing else of moment but to be “in Christ,” in his confidence, his 
circle of friends, his plan of human completion. 

. . * 

From this inward motive of securing a character like that of 
Jesus came all outward behavior. They banded themselves together 
as friends of the Lord, disciples, Christians> They claimed the 
rite of baptism as the formal sign of their purpose to win the 
holy life. They observed the Lord’s day as a time congenial to 
the development of the virtues which were in Christ. They kept 
the holy meal, because it was a symbol of the nourishment of their 
souls from the perfect life of the Savior. In all things they labored 
to attain the end of likeness to him in spirit and conduct, that 
they might be worthy of his friendship. 

Nor did they claim these virtues as the result of their mere 
efforts at imitation. To them the divine spirit, the spirit of Jesus, 
was the dispenser of the graces of character. Whatever gifts and 
interests they possessed were of divine bestowment. Submitting 
themselves in humility to the guidance of their Lord, they gave to 
him and his regenerating power the full credit of their holier life. 
The sacred mystery of a new love was overshadowing them, and 
they were no longer their own, but the choice possession of the 
Christ. 

3ut when church dialectic began to devise definitions and ex- 
planations of the glowing life of love, the simplicity that was in 
Christ gave way to metaphysical speculations. Theories of the 
atonement were proposed. Explanations of the transforming power 
of divine love in the heart were attempted. It was stated in terms 
of legal procedure. The divine mercy overlooked the sin of man, 
they said, or made for it a compensation in the costly payment of 
Christ’s death. Or faith, a divinely given and almost magical 
thing, was implanted in the sinful soul, they affirmed, and thus 
salvation came. Or the favor of God was to be won by conforming 
to some authoritative rite or ordinance, a theory which carried as 
far as to the belief in baptismal regeneration. 

7 o . 

Such were the ways in which salvation was defined. Not one of 
them laid hold upon the central fact that character alone is salva- 
tion. To possess the spirit and ideals of Jesus is to be saved, and 
nothing else can for a moment be substituted. Yet the church was 
for centuries, in many of its sections, obsessed with the idea that 
salvation was some supernatural thing, procured by the death of 
Christ, and involving only in slight degree the possession of the 
Christly virtues. People were supposed to be “saved” because they 
believed certain things or belonged to a certain organization, or 
had conformed to certain ordinances. And all the time the quality 
of life they were living was supposed to be of lesser value than 
these things. 

In harmony with these superficial definitions of salvation there 
are still teachers in the church who would make the test of the 
Christian life the acceptance of a particular opinion, such as a 
special view of the divinity of Christ, or the fact of the virgin 
birth, or a precise statement regarding the nature of Christ’s res- 
urrection, or a belief in the miracles of the Lord, or in the eviden- 
tial value of his references to the Old Testament. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Social Survey 


The Brewers’ Convention 

The united protest of the Christian peoples of the entire nation 
struck a deaf ear at Washington, Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, acted the part arranged for him in the 
As far as actual partici- 

















and Secretary 


recent brewers’ congress held in Chicago. 
pation in the congress is concerned, his part was brief, consisting 
of a short address of welcome to the foreign delegates. Te brew- 
ers made Mr. Wilson honorary president of the congress for the 
express purpose of securing the official recognition of the United 
Secretary Wilson is reported 


“I am simply acting as 


States Government, and they got it. 
to have said official 
the representative of the United States Government in welcoming 
delegates from the Old World to this country.” Mr. Wilson thinks 
the Prohibitionists are theorists and apparently excuses himself on 
Speaking of those who opposed his 


previous to his act, 


the ground that he is practical. 
acceptance of the honorary presidency, he says, “They are honest, 
conscientious, well-meaning people with the best of 
motives, but the great American government cannot be run upon 
In striking contrast are the words of 
Association: “In this 
into the 


probably 


the theories they hold.” 


Andrew, president of the Brewers’ 


Percy 
country the so-called 
hands of the most intemperate people of the nation, men suffering 


from what I describe only as chrpnic moral inebriation, men utterly 


temperance movement has fallen 


devoid of reasoning powers, largely lacking in the most elementary 
knowledge and education, and, worse than all, in only too many 
cases prompted solely by the commercial benefits they derive from 
the cause they make a profession of championing.” Possibly those 
words will produce a smile, but they are serious, for they are char- 
acteristic of the falsehoods which the brewers are using to fight pro- 
The comment of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate is 
refreshingly pointed “What a shame that temperance people are 


so ignorant and are not actuated by the disinterested, humane, patri- 


hibition. 


otic, and philanthropic motives which burn in the breasts and illu- 
minate the faces of ‘our brewers!’ The greed of the men and women 


in the temperance ranks will be the ruin of the nation, doubtless!” 


The War in Tripoli 


As was confidently predicted from the start by the military 


critics, Italy has experienced little difficulty in disposing of the weak 


demoralized Turkish forees in Tripoli, destroying or capturing 


and 

the Turkish vessels, and driving the army inland. Then her difficul- 
ties began. Italy had, according to the last authentic reports, landed 
about 40,000 men in Tripoli, and has a reserve force of some 
10,000 men at home—ready to send at a moment’s notice if they 
are needed, Press dispatches indicate that this force will be 


needed. They report that the Turkish soldiers have been reinforced 


by a strong detachment of Arab cavalry and have pressed the 
Italian invading army so hard that it has been forced to assume a 
defensive program only. The Turkish navy is so weak that Turkey 
has not dared risk a dash for Tripoli with a relief force, and Italy 
is restrained by the attitude of the other European powers from 
carrying the war into the Turkish territory on the continent of 
Italy is reported to have officially declared Tripoli annexed 
Just or unjust as it may 


Europe. 
and it is reasonable to suppose this true. 
be, the natives are more or less passive in the matter, and there 
s said to be little hostility against the Italians. 
war Slavery received its death 


Some good is 


bound to come of the anyway. 
blow in its last stronghold when Italy officially declared all slaves 
in Tripoli free. This the Turks ostensibly did in 1900, but her officials 
winked at the continuance of the custom and slavery thrived prac- 
tically as before. Italy may partially redeem herself for her injustice 
in seiztng Tripoli if she enforces the emancipation proclamation. 


Orville Wright’s Newest Achievements 


Those who have witnessed the flight of aviators in the aéroplane 
may remember a vague sense of uneasiness stealing over them as 
they watched the bird-men soaring, now steadily, now teetering and 


dipping dangerously in the uncertain air currents... Those flights 
seemed almost supernatural, vet the ever-present element of great 
danger to life robbed the sight of some of its impressiveness and 
left one with the conclusion that until the art of flying should have 
been greatly perfected in the way of better control, the flying ma- 
chine would be of little practical value either to the pleasure seeker 
Toward stability the inventive genius of 


business man. 


or the 
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leading aéroplane pioneers in both Europe and America constantly 
have been wrestling. Various balancing devices, including the gyro- 
scope, have been tried but the very rigidity which these devices 
produced defeated the object for which their use was suggested, anj 
they were abandoned. Now Orville Wright comes forward with a 
device which he claims will produce fore and aft stability auto- 
matically, thus solving one-half of the problem. Mr. Wright has 
so adjusted his machine that should any part of it suddenly drop 
the added pressure on that part would automatically bring into 
operation the stabilizing device. In order to give it a thorough test 
Mr. Wright is conducting a series of experiments at Manteo, N. C., 
and is reported to be highly satisfied with the results. A most 
interesting feature of these experiments is the fact that they are 
being tried on a glider, that is, an aéroplane specially constructed 
without an engine or other motive power. Mr. Wright has not 
only secured results that are highly satisfactory to him in demon- 
strating the practicability of the automatic balance, but, with a 
strong wind, he has risen with the glider and remained pracwcally 
stationary high in the air over the same spot for a minute, some- 
thing never before accomplished. Again and again this wizard of 
the air rose from the ground with his powerless glider and hovered 
in the rush of the gale within a few rods of his starting point, 
retaining perfect control of his machine practically all of the time, 
This is indeed wonderful, and if the problem of lateral stability 
can also be solved, the day of the aéroplane will be at hand. 


One View of the Steel Trust Case 

Considerable uncertainty in financial centers was occasioned by 
rumors that the United States Steel Corporation was preparing vol- 
untarily to dissolve into its constituent companies in order to escape 
prosecution by the United States Government. Though flatly denied, 
the rumors persisted because the officials of the corporation believed 
the corporation was not in reality a monopoly, since it manufac- 
tures far less than the total of all the steel produced in the United 
States. They were of the opinion that by readjusting the affairs of 
the corporation it could continue to operate without dissolving and 
still be within the provisions of the Sherman law as interpreted by 
the United States Supreme Court in the oi] and tobacco cases. Such 
a reorganization the corporation probably would have undertaken 
to avoid prosecution by the government had not such action been 
anticipated by the government in starting proceedings to compel dis- 
solution. The case is a peculiar one. The commissioner of corpora- 
tions in his report does not find the steel corporation either manu- 
factures nearly all of the total steel output or that it is endeavoring 
to crowd its competitors out of business. He does find that, “In so 
far as the steel corporation’s position in the entire iron and steel 
industry is of monopolistic character, it is chiefly through its control 
of ore holding and the transportation of ore.” It is specified that 
the steel corporation has lease holdings of iron ore estimated to 
exceed 300,000,000 tons lying along the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railways. These holdings are practically untouched, while the 
company controls immense deposits in northern Minnesota. It is 
here that the greater part of the ore now used is mined, and the 
steel corporation controls the railroads which are the only means of 
transporting ore to the docks on the great lakes. Competitors have 
been able to get all the metal they desire but they are compelled to 
pay one cent a ton, per mile, to have it transported to the great 
lakes. This rate is so high that it is said to yield the steel com- 
pany an income double that secured by other railways in operating 
similar equipment. This revenue, it is charged, amounts to a rebate 
in the carrying of the steel corporation’s own ore. On the steel cor- 
poration’s monopoly of ore holdings and its transportation control, 
then, the government largely bases its case. The officials of the cor- 
poration professed a willingness to release a large part of their lease 
holdings on ore land in the far Northwest, and to reduce the rates 
of transportation in northern Minnesota 30 per cent, but the federal 
officials are not satisfied and will prosecute for dissolution. This is 
the first case to come up under the new supreme court interpretation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. It will be several months before the 
steel corporation is compelled to dissolve, if at all, so stockholders 


have little oceasion for undue alarm. 


A call has been issued for an Illinois Christian Citizenship 
convention to be held in Chicago November 20, 21. One special 
state-wide 


schools of the 


object of the convention is to inaugurate a move- 


ment to secure the legality of Bible reading in the 
state. The convention will consider the necessary steps to take in 
order to move according to law, and the best legal advice will be 
sought that the movement may stand the test of the courts. The 
movement is one in which every patriot will have an interest. 
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Presbyterian 

A Worthy Brotherhood Aim 

The Continent feels that the brotherhood movement in this coun- 
try lacks the vigor of the British brotherhood movement, Over 
there they have the tremendous social motto “One as good as an- 
other; to every man a brother.” In this country the brotherhood 
movement has often been introduced into a congregation with but 
ill-defined notions as to what it should really do. Indeed national 
n some cases have scarcely known. The Continent thinks it 


officers 


knows as the following indicates: 


Far too much divided and subdivided is the church in this land, 
as everybody knows; it endures untold frustrations from being 
snipped up into denominational bits and sectional bits and theolog- 
ical bits and social bits. 

And it is far too much inclined to worship the dignities of the 
present world. None of us can deny that:the church is ten times 
more vain over the rich man and the prominent man and the bril- 
liant man, when they join its ranks, than over the ninety and nine 
common people whom it receives, 

If only in both these things an utter change could come over the 
church, what a revival it would be—if first in the church’s con- 
sciousness stood its own unity in the Lord and after that the unity 
of humanity in one like need for his saving power—if a sublime con- 
tempt of worldly estimations left it aware only of the even and 
equitable estimations of God. 

Should the brotherhoods set themselves to preach these things, to 
illustrate them, to put them in practice, to enforce them until no 
Christian dared defy the law of such mighty ideas, would men 
longer be asked whether brotherhoods are worth while? 


The Cost of a Convert. 

Shall the different states enter into competition to lower the 
cost of converts? Is it Christian for one denomination to boast that 
it can make a convert for fewer dollars than any other denomina- 
tion? The following reflections from the Presbyterian Banner are 


suggestive: 


Rev. William Sunday has given out some calculations as to the 
cost of conversions in different cities, and according to his scale it 
costs $620 to save a soul in Indianapolis, $545 in New York, $450 
in Boston, $395 in Chicago, and then a big drop to $78 in New 
Orleans and $73 in Atlanta. Whether this means that souls are 
worth more in Indianapolis and New York than in New Orleans 
and Atlanta or whether preachers are cheaper and evangelistic 
machinery less expensive in the latter than in the former cities, 1s 
not indicated, and these cities are left to figure out the cause of 
this difference in the scale of cost for themselves. The figures not 
only do not indicate this cause, but they do not indicate anything 
of significance with any degree of approximation. Such rough 
averages cannot take into account the varying conditions and re- 
sults in these cities, and are really worth nothing. The value of 
even a single soul cannot be computed in dollars and cents, and the 
church has no interest in such misleading and sordid calculations. 
Jesus Christ did not calculate the value of his sacrifice when he 
laid down his life for men, and his followers in so far as they are 
his followers have the same spirit. We once heard a Baptist min- 
ister contend that statistifs showed that a Baptist dollar will con- 
vert more heathen than any other dollar and that therefore the 
Lord favored the Baptists, but we think that few of his brother 
ministers and people would believe in or sympathize with such a 
vain and vulgar argument. We fear “Billy” Sunday runs too much 
to dollars and cents in his views of Christian work, and we wish 
he would cease from his calculations. 


Baptist 
A Baptist’s Attitude to Christian Union, 

The apologists for the present denominational order are not all to 
be found in any one communion. The Baptist we quote voices a 
point of view that still lingers in many of the older bodies. It will 
be of interest in the turn it makes upon some sayings familiar 
among Disciples. In all this we fail to see how ultimate Christian 
unity shall suffer because of union. We quote from the Watchman: 


Denominations will exist to the end of time, but Christ’s Spirit 
working among his people will make them one in heart and spirit, 
though they may be housed in many folds. The flock belongs to the 
Shepherd; the fold is subordinate. He loves his sheep; he doesn’t 
Say anything about the fold. Doctor Hovey said, “The idea of the 
fold is subordinate to that of the flock. It is the flock which be- 
longs to the shepherd, and sheep from many folds are to become 
one flock, instead of flocks that belong to many shepherds being 
sheltered in one fold, as is often the case in Palestine.” 

Let our motto be, “In essentials unity; in non-essentials liberty; 
in all things charity.” 
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There is such a thing as unity in diversity. God never made two 
things alike. In his plan for the redemption of the world he may 
have intended that men shall work for their fellows under the 
banner of many denominations. 


In the same issue of the Watchman we find a story which better 
reflects the spirit of our age: 


It is told of John Wesley, that once, in the vision of the night, 
he found himself as he thought, at the gates of hell. He knocked 
and asked, “Are there any Roman Catholics here?” Yes, was the 
answer. Any Church of England men? Yes. Any Presbyterians? 
Yes. Any Independents? Yes. Any Wesleyans? Yes. Disappointed 
and dismayed, especially at the last reply, he turned his steps up- 
ward and found himself at the gates of paradise; and he repeated 
the same questions. “Any Wesleyans here? No. Any Presbyterians? 
No. Any Church of England men? No. Any Baptists? No. Whom 
have you here then? he asked in astonishment. “ We know nothing 
here,” was the reply, “of any of those names you have mentioned. 
The only name of which we know anything here is Christian. We 
are all Christians here.” 


United Brethren 


An Ancient Notion Revived 

It was once common among Protestants to make the book of 
Revelation furnish abundant testimony against Roman Catholics. 
Religious newspapers have not given much space to such a notion 
in recent years. If Rome is anti-Christ, then we Protestants have 
all sprung out of an anti-Christ movement for we are historically 
related to it. The following appeared in the Religious Telescope: 

First, the anti-Christ “denieth that Jesus is the Christ.” (I John 
2:22.) We know that many Protestants say it is a libel to apply 
this to Rome papal. Does not the Douay Bible say that Jesus is 
the Christ? Does not the Council of Trent declare it? Do not her 
priests affirm it? Yes, all that is true. But anti-Christ does that, 
tco, A thief’s denial when caught with the goods is not evidence. 
A murderer’s denial is not accepted, when proof positive estab- 
lishes his guilt. 


Congregational 
Elementary Instruction on the Minister’s Salary. 

“Tt is a scandal on the Church of Christ. if in an age of boundless 
wealth, any of its ministers are compelled to work financially handi- 
capped and tortured. A denomination that does not care for its 
own is something worse than an infidel.” These are the closing 
words of a well-paid New York pastor, Rev. Charles FE. Jefferson, in 
an article which handles the preacher’s salary question without 
gloves. Dr. Jefferson believes that a great deal of elementary instruc- 
tion is yet needed in many quarters. “There are laymen who evi- 
dently have never grasped the New Testament doctrine that all 
Christians are kings and priests unto God, that all men alike, 
whether clergymen or laymen, are servants of God, and brothers of 
one family. Christian farmers, bankers, lawyers, physicians, editors 
and business men have no more right to large incomes and luxuries 
than the man who ministers to them in spiritual things. What 
they pay the minister is not an alms, but a debt.” The minister 
is slow to demand Christian justice with respect to his compensa- 
tion. The chauffer speaks out, so does the gardener, the bookkeeper, 
the foreman, the cook. But the minister’s position is more delicate, 
made so mainly by the prevailing conception of his salary as a 
piece of charity rather than a straight out debt. Dr. Jefferson’s 
article appears in The Congregationalist. A paragraph or two of 
tis “elementary instruction” follows: 


No doubt one root of the trouble is the inconsiderateness of Chris- 
tian people. Many of them do not think. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and the result is that 
many a chureh is treating its minister shabbily when not 
a man in the church has the least intention of doing 
anything mean. No one of them would be inhuman, and 
yet ail of them together are guilty of a refined species of cruelty. 
It is a blackening revelation of a church’s character when it keeps 
a minister year after year on a starvation salary, and then suddenly 
discovers, when he receives a call to a more generous church, that 
it is able to pay far more than it ever before offered. What must 
be thought of the Christian culture of a church which wears a 
minister out on an inadequate salary, and then offers a new minis- 
ter, not a whit superior, in order to get him, a sum that was never 
given to the old? Many a church needs arousing on this subject. 

The nerves of a man’s mind are more or less paralyzed when he 
feels that he is suspended above the jaws of destitution, knowing 
neither the day nor the hour when he may drop into them. No 
conscientious man can do good intellectual work if his heart is 
torn by anxieties concerning the payment of his bills, or if there is 
no margin between income and outlay, allowing him to put aside 
each year at least a little against that rainy day which is sure to 
come. It is galling for a man ordained to stand before the com- 
munity as a moral teacher, to have creditors in the town unpaid. 
It is humiliating for any man to be obliged to skimp and scrape 
in order to eke out just a bare existence. A church owes it to its 
pastor to see that he is safeguarded against those pecuniary embar-, 
rassments which wear out a man’s life. 
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The Faith of Our Childhood and Our Faith 
of Today 


The faith of the child which we have been taught to admire is that 


of the unspoiled child of loving and wise parents. Such a child 
ean look with confidence to its parents for protection and guidance. 
It has never appealed in vain for needed help. But it has had to 


learn that many of its desires cannot be satisfied immediately and 


that seems best to it. Its faith is incomplete until it 


has learned to trust the wisdom and goodness of its parents. 


in the way 


The faith of altogether different from that 
We are in a world whose ongoing is not much affected 
The 
work 


active 


mature years 18 not 
of childhood. 
by what we do and think. The world is too big for us to control. 
man of faith finds his place in the world order and does his 
from 
He believes 


what he had 


with energy and enthusiasm. He does not withdraw 


life in bad humor when he cannot have his own way. 


that honest effort has value even if its results are not 
hoped they would be. He is willing to submit to the discipline of 
life that will give him a new sense of values, 


The faith of manhood is that of knowledge. The man knows that 
the world has in it evil as well as good. Its brutality, its vileness, 
forced upon 
He has felt the sting of ingratitude. Yet 
he believes in the goodness of God and in the goodness of man, for 
it is true, a kind of knowledge that 


and its faithfulness have been his attention. He has 


been the victim of fraud. 
he has knowledge. There is, 
undermines faith, the kind men obtain when they seek to gratify 
appetite and passion. The right sort of knowledge is the reward 
of those who have as their first aim the promotion of friendship, 
love and truth. It is impossible for men to get faith by self-seeking. 

The faith The 
man has more interests than the child and consequently he fee!s 


enrichment of appears in increased self-control. 
He not only puts the curb upon appetite 
To the man of faith 


the faults of other men are not opportunities for pride and for harsh 


restraint [rom more sources 
and passion but also upon ambition and pride. 
judgments. They are rather reminders of the weakness common to 
all men and they call for sympathetic and honest treatment. As 
faith grows in strength and richness, its expression becomes less 
boisterous. It reckons its worth in terms of positive achievement and 
sets little store by loud complaint against things as they are. These 
complaints are too often merely evidence of lack of self-restraint. 
Faith works in season, out of season, and waits. 
Steadfastness, or constantey, was much admired by the ancient 
Romans. Fickle, wavering, shifting men and nations they despised, 
They demanded that ideals be put into laws and institutions. By 
the laws and institutions of his country the true Roman was ready 
he did not hesitate to die. This heroic spirit 
approves. It is an aggressive, warlike faith. Its aim 


national 


to live and for them 
Christianity 
is the conquest of the whole human race. There are no 
boundaries which it feels bound not to pass. Hence its steadfastness 
Neither the child 


both 


is that of progress. nor the man is content to 


hold gained, reach out 


for new possessions. 


what has been 
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What is impulse in the child is organized knowledge and love jn 
the man. 

Oneness of faith and community of labor create and increase love, 
We can understand the man who is doing the kind of work we are 
doing. We know how he is tested. If there is opposition to an 
organization to which we belong, we have for this reason a stronger 
attachment to its members. The early church was bitterly perse- 
The love of its members one for another was thereby in- 
creased. Perhaps the need of the church of today is opposition. 
There is no doubt that it needs the hostility of all the forces of 
evil. It is something to 
sing together on the Lord’s day the songs of our faith. But if each 
of us knows that the man by his side is his trusted helper in some 
enterprise that requires intelligence and courage of a high order, he 
will think of that man’s live as a part of his own. 

Love for all men is the fundamental virtue. Without it we can- 
not think clearly nor act with justice. This love is an achievement, 
it is not given outright. Men must have knowledge that love may 
be complete. They must know that sorrow and pain and sin are the 
portion of all. They must know that no man can be indifferent to the 
woe of another without injury to himself. This love, once acquired, 
is the greatest thing in the world, and the faith that accompanies it 
is more beautiful than the faith of the child. [Midweek Service, 
Nov. 15. 2 Pet. 1:1-21.] S. J. 


cuted. 


The aggressive church has this hostility. 


The Meaning of Baptism 

VII—CONCERNING INFANT BAPTISM. 
The questions raised by Rev. Z. T. Sweeney on the subject of 
infant baptism, and to which we have replied on Our Readers’ Opin- 
ions page prompt us to use the occasion for a further statement 
of a constructive rather than a polemical nature. In doing this 
we disarrange the program of the series of articles on The Meaning 
of Baptism, in which a place had been made several weeks later 
for a chapter on infant baptism. Next week the series will be re- 
sumed at the point where our last article left off. 

The Christian Century is opposed to the practice of infant bap- 
tism and favors the practice of a ceremony of infant dedication or 
recognition in which the parents shall solemnly give their child 
to God, and the church shall recognize and assume its share of 
responsibility with the parents for the child’s spiritual welfare. 

We are opposed to infant baptism because, historically, baptism 
was at the first administered only to adults of accountable years 
There is not the slightest New Testament precedent for the bap- 
tism of infants. Within a half century after the death of the 
last apostle, there was a controversy in the church between those 
who would make thirty years (the age at which the Lord was 
baptized) and those who would make fourteen years (the age of 
puberty) the minimum age of candidates for baptism. Historically, 
then, baptism was a rite applying only to adults. 

Again, the New Testament prerequisites of baptism place the 
ordinance beyond the reach of infants. The New Testament does 
not call for the baptism of any save penitent believers. 

Again, the nature of the church, in its original conception and 
in its actual character, bars the initiation of infants. The church 
is a voluntary organization in the midst of society, set for the 
accomplishment of certain moral ends in the lives of its members 
and in the social Its strength as a moral organization 
depends upon the voluntary moral purpose of its membership. The 
standard of its moral purpose is largely determined by the initiation 
If these requirements of membership are conceived 


order. 


requirements, 
as something other than the voluntary self-commitment of a penitent 
believer, the spiritual tone and power of the church is bound to be 
Membership becomes more or less hereditary, and conse- 
Personal moral decision tends to be displaced 


lowered. 
quently prefunctory. 
by a magical notion of baptism in which efficacy is imputed to the 
water or priestly authority or some other agent entirely external 
to the individual “baptized.” The church is a moral order; no one 
can be initiated into it except by a moral act of his own. 

Moreover, the nature of the child in the light of Christ’s plain 
teaching makes it already a partaker of the grace which is mediated 
to others by baptism. “Of such are the Kingdom of Heaven,” said 
Jesus. The child is the model of every follower of Christ, and needs 
no further induction. The practice of infant baptism arose in 
connection with the totally un-Christian notions of original sin 
which began to be formulated in the early centuries of the church. 
Among evangelical proteetant churches where this corrupt doctrine 
has become incredible, the ceremony of magically cleansing the 
‘aild from sin in baptism has no further reason for being practiced. 
No conceivable benefit can accrue to the child from it. 
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And finally, the most casual observation will discover the fact 
that, except in those churches strongly dominated by the doctrine 
of original sin, the really essential part of infant baptism takes 
place not when the child is said to be baptized, but at confirmation. 
Initiation into the church is not complete until the child is confirmed. 
The statisteal reports of membership in the evangelical churches 
—Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist and the rest,—do not 
as a rule include “baptized” infants. They are not so enrolled 
until they of their own accord assume as their own act that which 
parents and sponsors performed for them in their infancy. 

This, however, is a needless and unwarranted confusion of terms. 
Baptism has a perfectly plain meaning in the New Testament, in 
history and in the creeds of the churches. It means induction, 
initiation into the body of Christ. But if the actualization of this 
induction in the case of infants who are said to be baptized is 
reserved until the infant becomes personally responsible, why call 
by the name of baptism an act in which the child has no moral 
part at all? It would be less incongruous to call the later cere- 
mony baptism, for although the historic and proper symbol of im- 
mersion in water is lacking in confirmation, there is in it the 
essential spiritual substance of baptism, namely, the self-commit- 
ment of the candidate and his actual induction into the church. 

The fact that the candidate must adopt as his own not alone the 
moral pledges which his parents and sponsors made on his behalf, 
but the outward physical symbol by which these pledges were 
signalized, should suggest that the symbolic value of the physical 
act would be heightened were it deferred until the candidate could 
intelligently participate in it. If the ceremony of initiation is to 
become unequivocal the physical symbolic act should be brought 
into connection with the spiritual experience as immediately and 
vitally as possible. 

These are our reasons for standing opposed to infant baptism. 

* 7 * 

The reasons why we favor a ceremony of dedication and recogni- 
tion participated in by the church, either in the public service or 
through the minister in the homes of his parish, are somewhat as 
follows: 

The birth of a child is a great spiritual event in the experience 
of its parents. It is no less natural to turn to the church in the awe 
ef that hour than to turn to the church in the hour of bereavement, 
or the hour of marriage. The emotions that are released by the en- 
trance into the home of a newborn babe are essentially religious. 

The feelings of gratitude, of hope, of awe, of responsibility, of 
tender love all lift the soul toward God. And these emotions rush 
toward symbolic, ceremonial expression as if by iustinct. The uni- 
versal prevalence of some form of ritual at the birth of a child among 
civilized people and primitive tribes, in modern and ancient times, in- 
side the pale of Christianity and among pagans and heathen, testi- 
fies to the reality and strength of this instinct. 

Only among the relatively small section of Christenaom of Bap- 
tist belief, to whom infant baptism is repugnant, do we find parent- 
hood robbed of this most natural sacrament. With the Baptist view 
of baptsm as applicable only to those who can make an intelligent 
confession of sin and a profession of faith in Christ, we perfectly 
agree. But in abrogating the practice of infant baptism it was a 
mistake to leave home and church disconnected at this point where 
there are so many reasons for the most vital relationship. 

The caution in the German proverb against pouring out the baby 
with the bath is pertinent in a very literal sense, and should have 
been heeded by Baptist reformers. There was no need for the church 
to let go the baby because it must let go the baptism. The parental 
instinct which finds misdirected expression in the rite of infant bap- 
tism is a true and valid instinct. It should be nurtured and satis- 
fied by the church instead of being ignored and repressed by it. 

A simple ceremony in which, the joy and obligation of parent- 
hood having been impressively dwelt upon by the minister, the par- 
ents should solemnly dedicate their child to God and pledge them- 
Selves in the fear of God to train him to the best of their ability for 
true citizenship in the kingdom of righteousness, would mark and 
objectify their inner experience and hallow it with a sense of the 
divine blessing. 

From another point of view, such a ceremony would have mean- 
ing as an expression of a true social instinct. We have been discuss- 
ing the ceremony from the parent’s side. The congregation, however, 
is not a mere disinterested bystander, an “audience,” but an active 


participant, no less in the ideal meaning of the ceremony than in 
the formality of it. 

Society is interested in each newcomer. It is not only interested 
but morally involved in the new life. A child is not merely the 
offspring of its physical parents, it is the offspring of the social 
order. It is to take on the features of the social order in its own 
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personal moral life. The all but universal custom of recognizing 
new-born children by a social ceremony of some sort testifies no less 
to the social instinct than to the parental. This social implication 
in each child’s personality is conceived by primitive and non-Chris- 
tian people, no doubt, in very crude terms. But among Christians, 
and in a time when the idealistic interpretation of society is the 
chief feature of our moral system, it is a pity that this unique 
occasion for the community ‘to express its soul should be either 
allowed to pass wholly by or be so confused with the utterly differ- 
ent rite of baptism as to obscure its essential and beautiful meaning. 

Society should be made to feel its responsibility for each new 
child that enters its communal life. The Motherhood of the Church 
as the spiritual organ of the social order, needs constant re-emphasis 
and illumination. It is a reality in religion second only to the fact 
of the Fatherhood of God. 

Upon the church, therefore. should be impressed its glory and its 
burden in the young life brought to it by the child’s parents. In a 
heartful ceremony it should extend its welcome te the stranger, 
acknowledge its obligation, jointly with the parents, for his moral 
and spiritual welfare, and give solemn pledges to provide him every 
opportunity possible to attain unto the highest Christian character. 

Here is an opportunity for the church to render an inestimabie 
service to the home, the nation and the Kingdom of God. Such a 
ceremony is thoroughly in accord with the spirit of our times which 
is impressing upon us the strategic importance of childhood in the 
development of personal character and social righteousness. 

* . 7 

In modern Protestantism the rite of infant baptism has come to 
mean practically the parental dedication of the child to God and 
his welcome and recognition by the community through the churea. 
It is more a dedication of the parents than an initiation of the 
child, more a commitment of the church to its spiritual responsibil- 
ity than a conferment of status upon the child. The idea of bap- 
tismal regeneration is hardly traceable in the Protestant practice 
of infant baptism. And as was pointed out above, the mere bap- 
tismal rite is not deemed sufficient by itself to make infants 
full members of the church. 

That this non-baptismal interpretation of infant baptism is the 
prevailing sentiment among the main pedo-baptist bodies of Prot- 
estantism is indicated in many ways. A singularly illuminating 
illustration is close at hand. 

A Christmas lesson on the presentation of the child Jesus in 
the temple appeared in one of the texts of the Bethany Graded 
Lessons for the autumn quarter of 1910. In the absence from the 
country of the editor of the Bethany Lessons, C. C. Morrison, the 
proofs of this lesson were not examined and it was occasion of no 
little surprise to discover that the lesson frankly taught infant 
baptism. 

In order to avoid the reappearance of this lesson, Mr. Morrison 
re-wrote it himself, omitting entirely the baptismal and christening 
interpretation and basing his treatment on the duty of parents to 
present their children to the Lord while they are still infants. 
The title was changed from “The Christening of a Child,” to “The 
Dedication of a Child to God,” and all baptismal references excluded. 

Before authorizing this revision to be substituted in the Bethany 
Lessons for the lesson on infant baptism, it was submitted te the 
editors representing the other denominations in the Syndicate with 
the request that, if possible, it be adopted for their texts also, 
It was so adopted, and the lesson on infant baptism stricken out 
of the texts as used by Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
schools, besides other denominations represented in the Syndicate. 

It is difficult to pass by an episode of this sort without remark- 
ing at length upon it as an illustration of the way in which Chris- 
tians may attain unity if they really desire it. The editors had 
projected a coiperative plan of effecting Christian unity in the 
teaching of the new graded lessons. They determined to find com- 
mon ground if possible, without sacrifice of conviction. The 
heartiness with which they accepted the suggestion of a possible 
common ground between baptist and paedo-baptist testifies to the 
sincerity and generousness of their purpose. If all our union 
projects were undertaken in the same temper the church would 
be farther on toward the goal of Christian unity. : 

But this excursus must not obscure our main point to which 
the illustration bears witness, namely, that infant baptism is 
coming more and more to be conceived in terms of parental dedica- 
tion and congregational responsibility. 

That the procedure may be unambiguous and that the moral 
value of the ceremony may not be lost, we submit that it should 
be entirely disentangled from the baptism rite and stand for just 
what it is: the solemn token by parents and society of their obliga- 
tion to the child and their pledge by God’s grace to discharge it. 
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Editorial Table Talk 


An Illustration of Lay-leadership 


An outstanding example of lay-leadership in Christian work is the 














case of William Jennings Bryan, whose significance among church 
men has of late years grown to be fully equal to his significance 
state. Ever since his trip around the world Mr. 


presenting 


among men of 


Bryan has been an illuminating interpretation of the 
missionary enterprise and sounding a clarion call to his brothers to 
support this great work. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Canada has just been promoting him in a 
tour of that country, not in the interést of any political doctrine 
Mr. Bryan has 
cities on The 

According to reports in 


or policy, but of personal and social righteousness. 


spoken in most of the great Canadian Prince of 


Peace, The Price of a Soul, and Missions. 
votes for the great ideals 
he is known to advocate in these lectures. A writer in the Canadian 


“To have a man like Mr. Bryan let loose to 


the Canadian newspapers he won many 
Presbyterian says: 
go round the thinking world employing gifts so splendid as his are, 
is to have a force that makes for righteousness actively employed 
that, after all, religion is 
In Mr. Bryan the 


among those who are prone to believe 


intended for ministers, mothers and children. 
business men see Christianity applied.” 

And now Mr. Bryan is loaning himself to the Winona Assembly 
fund which 


The significance of 


half-million endowment with 
solid 


increasingly 


securing the 
that 
Assembly is 


to aid in 

to establish 
the Winona 
place for earnest 


institution on a basis. 
great 


find 


apparent. It is a 
people to gather in the summer time to 
inspiration and The fact that a man of Mr. Bryan’s stand- 


ing has so unreservedly espoused Winona’s cause indicates some- 


rest. 


thing of the grip which this great religious rallying center of the 
middle west is making on discriminating people. Dr. George Stuart 
of Tennessee and Dr. Solomon C. Dickey will accompany Mr. Bryan 
on a round of visits to the greater cities of the country and their 
trip is confidently expected to engage the aid needed by the insti- 
tution. 
Admiration 


many ways by his Presbyterian brethren. 


for Mr. Bryan’s Christian manhood is indicated in 
One instance illustrating 
their attitude was evinced at the General Assembly last May when 
the whole body arose to its feet and cheered its fellow-member as 


he entered the session. 


Keen Interest in London Preacher’s Visit 

The coming of Rev. Reginald J. Campbell to America nve years 
after the New tempest began to rage about his head in 
an event in which all church people of this land will 
Hardly less significant than the London preach- 
er’s message will be the attitude will 
It is a bit prejudicial to Mr. Campbell’s entree 
into orthodox circles that he should be 
Dr. A. S. Crapsey, the Rochester, N. Y., heretic who was deposed from 


Theology 
Britain is 
take keen interest. 
which American churches 
adopt toward him. 
“managed” by the son of 


the Episcopalian ministry. However, Dr. Crapsey, senior, is making 


it clear that it is his son and not himself who is connected with 
Mr. Campbell. We predict that Mr. Campbell will be cordially and 
even enthusiastically received everywhere. There has been noted 
in his preaching for the past year a marked reémphasis of the evan- 
gelical elements of the gospel. As a matter of fact, Mr. Campbell 
never denied or discredited these evangelical realities, but in the 
stress of attack was driven to an emphasis of the social and ethical 
aspect of religion. In an interview reported in the Homiletic Review 


} 


very 


e states that he is now convinced that as a preacher he can do 


little in working at the larger social problem, and that the 
strength and function of the pulpit lies in the direct appeal to 
the individual soul to live the Christian life. 

The article by Rev. Leslie W. Morgan, our London correspondent, 
found on another page, tells the dramatic story of the reconciliation 
of the regular leaders of organized Christianity in England to Mr. 
Campbell. His reinstatement in recognized circles of orthodoxy in 
his own home will go far to disarm suspicion against him on this 
side of the water. But it now looks as if his own message in this 
country would render unlikely any opposition to him. 

His first addresses brought surprise and reassurance to his hear- 


ers. Speaking before the Congregational ministers of New York 


City, on the drift of the masses away from the church, Mr, Camp- 
bell said: 
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“I think I may be permitted to say that one cause of this es- 
trangement is the fact that the church still in such great degree 
couches her message in the dialect of the bygone age. Nevertheless, 
I confess I do not now emphasize this reason as much as I was 
inclined to do a few years back. I have to confess that the modern- 
ists and liberals in theology do not succeed in reaching the man in 
the street a whit better than the most conservative and orthodox. 
And I have come to believe that that failure of religious liberalism 
is due to its working far too much along an intellectual plane rather 
than along a spiritual plane. 

“A second cause for the decline of the influence of the church js 
its slowness to sympathize with the aspirations of the masses for 
better conditions of living. The earnest contention of the working- 
men for a larger share in the profits of industry is something more 
merry. It is deeper 
Christ came to 


than the mere desire to eat, drink and be 
than that—the longing for a freer and larger life. 
bring into the world more abundant life, and the masses want it. 
Christ has not lost the battle as long as the social ideal of ‘each 
for all and all for each’ survives. But what the church must do 
now is to fan that ideal into flame. 

“But more than all else that hinders the progress of the church 
in these times is the habit of mind engendered by the all-absorbing 
Materialism as a philosophy is 
And its effect 
everywhere is to produce the sort of man who is not favorable to 


nature of our material pursuits. 
dead, but as a practical creed it is very much alive. 
religion. The great question which the church has to face today 
is whether the twentieth century man really wants the Bread that 
came down from heaven. Facing that question we must never cease 
to insist on the things of the spirit. From the highest platforms we 
can reach we must proclaim Christ and him crucified. 

“Tomorrow will be a great day for our God and his Christ. So 
far from having done with Christ, the world is just beginning with 


him.” 


Intense Christian Interest in China 

Christian people, Catholic and Protestant, in Europe and America, 
are keenly interested in the developments now going on in China, 
The orders, a dozen of them at least, and the great Propaganda of 
the Faith in the Catholic Church, and practically all Protestant 
societies have missionaries in China, and are sending thousands of 
dollars into that country annually. There is not a province which 
has not in it at least a few foreign missionaries, and very few 
societies in the whole world, doing foreign work, that are not repre- 
sented there. The exceptions, if there are any, are some small ones 
in South Africa, which limit their work to Africa, and one or two 
in Australia, which do work in the South Sea Islands. 

Fifty-six societies have medical missionaris in China, and forty- 
two including principal ones in England, Germany, Canada, and the 
United States, are engaged in educational work. Recently there has 
been talk of the foundation in Pekin of a great Christian university 
that shall form part of an oriental chain, the other three to be at 
Calcutta, Tokyo and Manila. Co-operation in medical, educational, 
and in most cases evangelistic work is now general between the 
Protestant 

Money going into China from Christian countries amounts to mil- 


societies. 
lions each year. For example, Congregationalists of the United 
States send there $150,000 through regular boards, and $100,000 
Baptists send nearly as much, while Meth- 
The end of fifty years of effort there 


more in special gifts. 
odists send $300,000 a year. 
was celebrated by all societies at a great Shanghai conference last 
year, when an estimate of at least $50,000,000 of foreign missionary 
raoney was made as the amount sent in since Christian work began 
there. The Catholic contri- 


butions are unknown, butsthey have been large. 


This was the Protestant figure alone. 


Christian Influence Not Measured by Numbers 

While the number of Chinese Christians is small as yet compared 
with the vast native population, it is declared that the influence of 
the Christian population, because of better education, is out of all 
proportion to their numbers. In some provinces Christian day 
schools are being founded in vast numbers, and supported by private 
gifts sent from the United States. These are laying the foundation 
of a public school system. For the most part, and by agreement, 
European ‘missionary societies have the fields in southern China, 
while American and Canadian societies have those of the northern 
part. This explains why American news is so much more largely 
that of Peking and Shanghai than of Canton and Hong Kong. 

One missionary society, founded in England but having offices 
in Canada and the United States, and supported by Americans in 
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generous measure, has eight hundred missionaries in and near Han- 
kow and to the west of that city. It was established to go into 
untrodden fields. The odd thing about it, making it unlike every 
other society in the world, is that it does not guarantee salaries to 
its missionaries. It does not even guarantee living support. It 
never appeals for money, but relies for gifts wholly upon prayer. 
It promises its missionaries that it will pray for gifts, and will send 
them money for maintenance if God puts it into the hearts of any- 
body to send them money for that purpose. If no money comes the 
missionaries, even if away off in the heart of China, get nothing 
It is interesting to note that none have yet starved, and that many 
men and women are willing to go out on these terms. 

Christian people, those in China and those out of it, have long 
looked for the events that now seem imminent. They believe their 
work is expressing itself in this form. They have not sought the 
downfall of the Manchu dynasty, but they have worked and prayed 
for the uplift of the people. The only unexpected thing about it 
all is the fact that it has come fifty years sooner than any one of 
At the moment, throughout Christian 
almost 


them dared hope it might. 
America and all the rest of the 
schedule of meetings, agreed upon in advance, has been dropped and 


Christian world, every 
prayers are being made for the success of a newer and better China, 


with The 
money now going to China is likely to be doubled or trebled if events 


as little bloodshed as possible. millions of missionary 


seem to prove the need. 


The Winning of Character 
(Continued from page 3) 

One might easily affirm implicit belief in every one of these items, 
and yet possess absolutely none of the qualifications for citizen- 
the kingdom of God. And it be confessed that the 
most confident emphasis upon such features of the life of Jesus is 


ship in must 
still apparently consistent with qualities of temper and attitude 
utterly impossible in the life of one who possesses the spirit of 
Jesus. 


doctrinal definitions and dogmatic affirmations 


He never asked 


It was not to 
that 
theory of his person or an episode of his life. 


Jesus called men. any man to believe in a 

Rather he insisted 
upon the qualities of character which he revealed in his own life— 
self-denial, prayerfulness, humility, sympathy, love and 


And only he who sees this fundamental characteristic of 


purity, 
faith. 
Jesus’ gospel can save himself from the danger of holding a trivial 
and superficial conception of Christianity. 

Is not righteousness, then, imputed to believers through the sacri- 
fice of Christ, even as Paul affirmed? Yes, precisely as the parent 
imputes to the little child the full values of the grown man he is 
to be; as the farmer imputes to his field the virtue of the harvest 
yet to grow; or as the merchant imputes to his business the profits 
of the months that are yet ahead. But God never imputes to any 
man a virtue he does not possess, or is not at least on the way 
to attain. 

Do Christians not have imparted to them the virtues of Jesus? 
Yes, but by no fiction of substitution. The character that was his 
becomes their own as the teacher confers his qualities on his pupils, 
The 
divine mystery of Christian life is too great for human explanation, 
and in a sense it is all supernatural, the gift of God to man. Yet 
It is the steady winning of character by the 


the commander on his soldiers, the artisan on his assistants. 


it is no act of magic. 
increasing possession of the qualities, enthusiasms and purposes of 
How faith works by love in this holy transformation is 
beyond the vision of humanity to discern. But it is the 
repeated miracle of salvation, and to it all who attempt the great 
adventure of the holy life set down the glory of their unfolding 


Jesus. 
ever- 


happiness. 

It is time the church laid rightful emphasis upon the supreme 
truth that 
It is time Christian people made an end of railing at morality as 


character is salvation and that it is the only salvation. 


dangerous, and the moral man outside the pale of the church as 
the child of the devil in a darker sense than the man of notorious 
life. The doctrine of salvation by faith carried far when it gave 
sanction to such an outrageous and unchristian theory. 

The church is recovering sanity on this theme. It welcomes in 
every man the virtues that made the life of Christ beautiful. But 
it has also the right to insist that only in the circle of that supreme 
life can these virtues ever become enthusiastic and aggressive. 
Double, therefore, is the obligation upon the good man to complete 
the value of his life by uniting it to the Master of whom it already 
speaks in part. 

Only thus can the good life go on to perfection and experience 
find its coronation in the larger winning of character. 
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The Emotions of Autumn 

How grandly quiet and beautiful and significant are these weeks 
of shortening days. The flowers in the woods and fields are gone; but 
nature loves coloring and therefore she paints the trees with her 
many hues. Her love of variety too is seen in the different shades 
with which she paints the trees of her forests and lawns. Gayest 
of them all is the Norway maple with its blood red shading into 
How beautiful it looks 
Every tree 


a deep yellow and it in turn with a lighter. 
in the distant, nor does it disappoint on nearer view. 
and leaf of the hard maple has variety of coloring and thus holds 
us with its mystic charm. The ash, unlike the maple, is uniform 
The hickory, too; 
The 


in its shade, which is usually a light yellow. 
is uniform, but presents a much darker yellow than the ash. 
oak has variety like the maple; but usually not so brilliant; though 
often its effect almost equals that of the Norway. All these 
others seen on a near-by hill with sumac filling the foot-hill with 


and 


a blaze of red present a picture to stir the soul to deep emotion. 

It is the trees known in childhood that bring the deepest feelings. 
The memories of childhood intermingle with all the present scenes 
of nature. Emotions of maturity connect with emotions of child- 


hood. It is our deep feelings that we remember. 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


So much has come and gone since the first joy we received from 
the fiery red of the gorgeous maples! It is a thought akin to this 


that Burns had when he wrote: 


“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary full of care? 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons through the fiowering thorn; 
Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed—never to return.” 


Autumn reminds us of so much that has departed. I was in an 
orchard yesterday where many boxes of apples were being gathered. 
I smelled the fragrance of a heap of Rhode Island greenings. It 
was more than a quarter of a century since I had that experience— 
but what a flood of memory was opened by the scent of those apples. 
Again all my brothers and sisters were in the old orchard with 
father and mother picking the apples and putting them in barrels. 
But—ah! the train of thought is too deep for tears—and all caused 
by the fragrance of those apples I smelled yesterday. 

I would not make the emotions of autumn too sad. It 
season of consummation, ingathering and reward. 

The fields are filled with shocks of corn, pumpkins, and stacks of 
hay. It is a time of beautiful fulfillment. The land is full of the 
laughter of boys gathering nuts and of youth set free from toil. The 
hawk of the wild goose is heard far up in the sky returning to his 


is the 


southern home with his young raised in the North. The good farmer 
and his wife have slackened their haste and sit with each other longer 
There are now only the chores to do as the field 


The bank account of the countryman is 


by the fire-side. 
work draws to a close. 
swelled, and his children are sent to college and will become leaders 
in the cities of the next generation. 

Thus all things happily move towards autumn. We give up in 
order that we may gain. While the mother regrets losing her baby 
she rejoices that her son is growing into manhood. Autumn is the 
fulness of life. Though we gain it by losses we are nevertheless glad 
to enter into consummations. Those in the autumn of life ought 
to have gained a poise and happinecs unknown to youth. 

“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made; ° 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God, 
See all, nor be afraid. 

Better than spring is autumn. Life then is known, character is 
secure. The soul looks forth with a clear eye upon the harvest and 
thrusts in its sickle with a will and a song. 

Hannibal, Mo. Georce A. CAMPBELL. 
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The Religion of Professor McGarvey 


An Interpretation in the Light of the Disciples’ History 


EpITors’ NOTE: 


BY EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


In all the words of love which have been poured out upon the memory of Professor J. W. McGarvey, 


for forty years the most prominent teacher of the Bible among the Disciples, we have not yet found an utterance that at- 
tempts seriously to interpret him, to place him in the perspective of our brotherhood’s history, and to estimate his teaching 


in the light of those ideas that are today controling the religious world. 


This task cannot be adequately done, we 


well know, in the hour that the hearts of his brethren are filled with tender personal emotions due to his passing from 


their midst. 


But it is a task that must be done. 


The follo wing article by Dr. Ames was procured through a parishioner 


of his who heard with great delight a sermon by kis pastor on the Religion of Professor McGarvey. At our request Dr. 


Ames has prepared this statement of the substance of his sermon. 
“The critical seems to overbalance the sympathetic, while the reverse relation obtained in the sermon.” 


In a note he says he is not satisfied with it at all. 


Our readers, we 


are sure, will have no difficulty in discerning, as do we, the tender personal respect which underlies and suffuses the frank, 


critical utterance of the author. 


Professor MeGarv ey the 


In the death of 
Disciples have lost notably significant 
character. All tributes to his memory are 


freighted with deep personal affection, re- 
flecting the genial warmth of a soul capable 


of the most genuine and enduring companion- 


5 
ship. He had the grace and charm ol the 
true southern gentleman. His unusually 


long service of teacher of young ministers at 
Lexington, Kentucky, gave him a remarkable 
opportunity to impress the life of the brother- 
importance, therefore, to 
interpretation of 


hood. It is of 
rightly estimate his relig- 
ion, especially with reference to the historical 
development of the Disciples of Christ. 


The Second Period. 
He belonged to what may be 
epoch of that 
was 1t8 most representative 


called the 


second development and in 


many respects he 
[his second epoch was the natural and 


main. 
logical outgrowth of the first period in which 
ihomas Campbell was the moving spirit and 


Alexander Campbell the organizer and advo- 
The first epoch was vibrant with the 


cate 

plea for Christian Union We are scarceiy 
able now to appreciate what that aspiration 
involved a century ago. It sprang from the 


deep spirituality of Thomas Campbell. His 


“Declaration and Address” breathed the sin- 
cerity and the boldness of a great religious 
experiment He did not formulate in detail 
the method and the manner of accomplish- 
ing his vision, but the vision itself was un- 


mistakable 

that lay of 
prejudice the dream of union, now so 
was the genuine 
prophet \lexander that 
vision, but in the effort toward its practical 
realization he formulated the problem which 
belonged to the second epoch and to which 


in its urgency and authority. In 


narrow creeds and unbelievable 
wide- 
spread achievement of a 


( ampbell shared 


Professor McGarvey devoted himself. 
Biblical Basis of Union. 
That problem was the discovery and inter- 
pretation of the biblical 
following that interest, the study of the Bible 


basis of union. In 


absorbing as to 
occupy The 
sion for union cooled perceptibly and came 
to be a rather doctrinaire and formal concep 
tion. Bible study felt to be the chief 
task, the successful issue of which would na- 
turally and such kind of 
union as was involved in the divine plan. 
Without intentionally sur- 
rendering the ideal of union, the practical re- 
sult was to withdraw emphasis from it and 
to magnify the textual study of the script- 
ures. Professor McGarvey was an adept in 
the text of the Bible. He is said to have 
known the New Testament by heart and his 
method of instruction made this memorizing 
of the text an of the minister’s 
equipment. 
New Testament Church Membership. 

The immediate and pressing question of 
this second epoch was to establish beyond 
doubt the New Testament basis of church 


became so prominent and 


almost exclusive attention. pas- 


was 
include so much 


consciously or 


essential 





Uctiarvey. 


Professor J. W. 


The Lat 


membership, for this basis was demanded by 


the creative impulse of the first epoch. It 
was natural, therefore, that Professor Me- 
Garvey *s greatest work should be a commen- 
tary on the Acts of the Apostles, for this 
book treated of the beginnings of the church, 
the making of converts and their induction 
into its fellowship. This quest for authority 
of the scriptures also led to his extended dis- 
eussion of Christian the main 
point in which, for him, was the inspiration 
of the writers of the New Testament. 
An Outlived Point of View. 
Although Professor McGarvey’s work as a 
teacher has been done in the past fifty years, 
his point of view and the conception of his 
task were determined before that time. The 
notion of development as applied to history 
and nature began to be appreciated among 
scholars after the publication of Darwin’s, 
“Origin of Species” in 1859. But at that 
date Professor McGarvey had been out of 
college and engaged in the ministry several 
years. President William R. Harper’s life 
time was the period in which scientific, his- 
torical biblical study was established in 
America, but Professor MecGarvey’s views 
were formulated before Doctor Harper was 
born. Organized foreign missionary work 
marks the advent of the third epoch in the 
history of the Disciples, but that began less 
than forty years ago, when Professor Mc- 
Garvey was forty-five years of age. While 
sympathetic with the missionary 
movement, he was able to relate it to a 
biblical text, and did not feel that it impelled 
the church to any radical reconstruction of 
its authority in terms of the living needs of 
men. The new social consciousness, which 
shares so many elements with the missionary 
ideal, is searcely old enough to have appeared 
to him as related to religion at all. 
The world-view, the doctrine of scripture, 
the conception of the church, of human nat- 


Evidence, 


he was 


ure, of God and of the future life which one 
finds in the writings of Professor McGarvey 
belong therefore, with the most perfect con- 
sistency, to that eighteenth century type of 
thought which was so dominant in the early 
environment of the Disciples. 
Drama of Salvation. 
In that type of biblical doctrine the drama 


of salvation was divinely arranged and 
transmitted into the world ready made. Pro- 


fessor McGarvey’s volume of sermons is a 
most interesting illustration of this. After 
a chapter on inspiration he begins with sin 
and its punishment, treats of the terms of 
pardon, particularly faith, repentance and 
baptism, and then recounts various in- 
stances of conversion and admission to the 
church. 

The abstract manner in which 
work is strikingly shown by his remarks upon 
sin and the nature of God. The horrible 
nature of sin is presented not ir terms of 
the tears and anguish which it entails upon 
us mortals here and now, but he concludes 
that sin is a terrible thing because a gracious 
God has decreed an endless, punishment of 
it. The and heart of 
Profesor McGarvey often hesitated at his 
logic, but the logie finally prevailed, in his 
official theology, at least. 

Feelings Opposed to Dogma. 

He says that if he himself had the power 
to prevent it, he “would not allow one single 
human being to ever shed a tear, or even 
feel a pang of the body or the heart.” “But 
what,” he asks, “does all that prove in regard 
to God? It only proves that I would act 
differently from the way that God acts. It 
does not prove that God acts improperly or 
inconsistently. It only proves beyond all 
question of doubt that a human being in- 
vested with infinite power and wisdom, would 
manage this world very differently from the 
way God manages it.” , 

This virtual agnosticism, which declines to 
apply our highest moral standards to the 
acts of God, may be accompanied by a very 
humble and abject type of religious faith, 
but"it often leads to an indignant rejection 
of all religious beliefs. There are many other 
respects in which Professor McGarvey’s relig- 
ion is so biblical, according to the eighteenth 
eentury point of view, that it becomes quite 
abstract and unreal when compared with 
actual life as we mortals know it. Not only 
is God distinctly different from a “human 
being invested with infinite power and wis- 
dom;” and not only is the heinousness of 
sin unrealized in our experience but only in- 
ferred from the endless punishment of the 
sinner in a lake of fire; but the process of 
forgiveness and the assurance of pardon are 
not directly experienced. They are accepted 
on the testimony of scripture. 

Conception of Sin. 

He cites as an example of our inability 
to get rid of sin by any process we can under- 
stand, the case of a thief who, under good in- 

(Continued on page 16.) 


he sets to 


common sense ood 
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Canada and the United States 


A Critical and Patriotic Analysis of Canada’s Recent Political Revolution 


BY JOHN L. GORDON. 


Eprtors’ NoTe:—Every citizen of the United States is keenly interested these days in knowing the temper, the state 
of mind, of our neighbor on the north. Just what motives lie back of the overwhelming defeat of Reciprocity between 


the two countries is a matter not only of curiosity but of vital concern, 
subject-matter for which our appetites are already whetted. 


The following article deals, therefore, with 
But in addition to the subject-matter the graphic, eloquent 


but withal critical, manner in which the task has been done by Dr. Gordon will not only interest and convince the mind 
but stir the blood of every reader. Dr. Gordon is pastor of the First Congregational Church of Winnipeg. It is a pleasure 
to be able to present to our readers his article at once so thrilling and so authoritative, 


History is a drama which never ends, and 
Canada has been making history. We have 
had a discussion concerning international 
relationships and the question of reciprocity 
has brought Canada to the front as never 
before. Canada, more and more, is coming 
into the lime light. The seven millions of 
people who call themselves Canadians are 
just now receiving more thoughtful atten- 
tion and international consideration than the 
seventy millions to be found in the twenty- 
one republics of South America. 

Canada contains one-third of the area of 
the British Empire. Her thirteen thousand 
miles of coast line equals half the circum- 
ference of the earth. A million square miles 
of unexplored territory lies slumbering be- 
neath the snows, northward. Canada is al- 
as large as Europe, thirty times as 
as the British Isles, eighteen times as 
large as Germany, seventeen times as large as 
France, thirty-three times as large as Italy 
and twice as large as_ British India. 
Twenty-four Switzerlands could be laid out 
within her one province of British Columbia 
and not exhaust the territorial possibilities 
of the Canadian Alps. 

Vast Resources, 

Canada is well night inexhaustible in her 
natural resources. Here mineral treasures lie 
hid less than one hundred fathoms deep. 
Gold, silver, iron and every precious thing. 
Canada is the largest unprospected mining 
district in the world. Her deposits of nickel 
corundum and asbestos are the richest in 
the world. Her coal beds extend from Mani- 
toba boundary to the Peace River. We have 
the official assurance that in one single coal 
deposit in Northern Alberta there are at 
least 66,000,000 long tons of coal. Here in 
the granite vaults of nature lie hid wealth 
untold and riches beyond human calculation. 
Food enough to feed a world! Wealth suf- 
ficient to build an Empire! 

A Thousand a Day. 

Her population is increasing at the rate of 
one thousand a day. During the past ten 
years a million immigrants from Great 
Britain and more than half a million Ameri- 
can citizens have found homes of comfort 
and fields of labor within her boundaries. 
Last year seventy thousand people left Scot- 
land for this land of hope and prosperity. 
And still they come, a thousand a day, the 
purest stream of immigration which ever en- 
riched the soil of a new world—bringing tra- 
ditions of the motherland and memories of 
the homeland—speaking the language of 
William Shakespeare and John Milton and 
held together by the invisible ties of race, 
religion and literature. 

Political Revolution. 

We turn our eyes from a consideration of 
the material splendors which crown our Do- 
minion with the garland of prophecy to a 
review of the recent political revolution 


most 
large 


Which has come as a surprise, even to the 
most sanguine opponent of the government 
which was fortunate enough to hold the 
—_ of political power for a decade and a 
alf, 





Four reasons, it seems to me, are sufficient 
to account for the remarkable change in the 
political sentiments of the people, resulting 
in the most pronounced “land slide” ever 
known in the history of our people. I pre- 
fer, for the sake of simplicity and directness, 
to congest these four reasons in four words, 
much in evidence, in our recent campaign, 
namely, protection, prosperity, protestantism 
and patriotism. 

‘ Protection, 

1. Protection, as an economic and politi- 
cal prinicple, was urged the most by the peo- 
ple who profit the most by it. Canadian 
capitalists and American capitalists alike 
stood firm for that artificial wall called 
“Protection.” Canadian manufacturers feared 
lest their well-guarded interests should be 
disturbed by a sentimental wave of Anglo 
Saxon unity. And the working man, as a 
class, voted with the capitalist and manu- 
facturer. He always does. When did you 
ever know working men as a class to vote 
in their own interests, except under the 
most tremendous pressure? A false issue 
seems to attract their attention and a bogie 
delights them as a toy kindles the imagi- 
nation of a child; and the practical politician 
is not ignorant of the emotional and senti- 
mental tenderness and tendencies of his 
fellowmen. 

Prosperity. 

2. “Prosperity” was a potential piece of 
philosophy which influenced the practical 
man, Why introduce a change when every- 
body is doing well? Why adopt a new plan 
of battle when everybody is winning? Why 
seek for readjustment when saving accounts 
prove the prosperity of the average Canadian, 
over and above his enterprising neighbor to 
the south? “Let well enough alone” was an 
argument cheap in the realm of high com- 
mercial ideas, but of subtle and indefinable 
force in the realm of practical politics. 
There is a close relationship between 
crops and votes, between the ballot box 
and the bank account, between a com- 
mercial prosperity and a political majority. 
When times are good people always vote to 
“let well enough alone.” When times are 
bad, and then alone, is the demand for a 
readjustment imperative. Disraeli once re- 
marked: “No administration can stand four 
bad crops.” The people feared lest the 
government might be planning for a bad 
crop. 

Protestantism, 

3. Protestantism played not an unim- 
portant part in our recent political upheaval. 
In that hour the sceptre of political 
power passed westward, from Roman Cath- 
olic Quebee to Protestant Ontario. The “Ne 
Te Mere” decree had caused a whirlwind of 
religious discussion which put new life into 
Protestantism. The reckless utterances of 
Father Vaughan had given every Protestant 
clergyman an opportunity to speak his mind. 
The Orangeman found himself once again in 
the field and “the battle of the Boyne” be- 
came once again a fiery figure of speech. Thou- 
sands of Canadians had been silently foster- 





ing the conviction that a Protestant Domin- 
ion ought to have a Protestant premier. 
Poor Laurier, noble, but forsaken; doubted 
by Roman Catholics and watched by Protes- 
tants, was unable to please one or satisfy the 
other. But Laurier is not to be pitied. He 
has written his name large on the scroll 
of Canadian history. In the future he will 
be spoken of as orator, statesman, diplo- 
mat and patriot. Canada has not produced 
a more honorable, upright, and sincere son 
of the Empire and friend of the king. 
Patriotism, 

4. Patriotism in this connection is the 
largest word of the four. The patriotic 
sentiments of the people of the Dominion 
had received a distinct shock. It was not 
that they feared annexation, but rather that 
any hint or indirect suggestion of such a 
thing was regarded by them as reflection 
upon their loyalty to the Empire. There was 
a universal feeling that Champ Clark’s elo- 
quent but foolish utterance called for an 
answer. Listen to the words:—‘‘the Ameri- 
ean flag, flying over the whole of British 
North America, right up to the North pole.” 

Dangerous Joke. 

It is a dangerous thing to joke about a 
strong man’s flag. The flag, of the British 
Empire—the flag with the cross on it—has 
been consecrated with the bullets’ blast and 
smoke of conflict on a thousand fields of 
battle. Into the fabric of that flag has been 
woven the progressive events of fifteen of 
the best centuries of the world’s history. 
And that’s the flag that floats over British 
North America. No man may joke about 
that flag. Certainly not an American. There 
are certain historical incidents and accidents 
which ought to suggest to the mind of a 
cultured American orator the unwisdom of 
unfurling his flag where an older and more 
weather beaten piece of dry goods meets ail 
the requirements of fate and destiny. The 
Britisher is proud of his flag. It is the 
master sign for continents and the sove- 
reign of the sea. Through this old battle- 
torn ensign, humanity has seen a light, 
and in its ample folds there slumber the 
memories of ten thousand heroic achieve- 
ments. 

’Tis but an old piece of bunting, 

’Tis but a colored rag, 

But thousands have fought for its honor, 
And shed their best blood for the flag. 
Canada a Nation. 

This political revolution marks a new 
chapter in the history of the Dominion. 
Canada has reached her majority. The land 
of the Maple Leaf has come of age. Without 
conference or consultation with the mother- 
land, and in defiance of every commercial 
advantage offered to her, this young and ris- 
ing nation of the north, settled for herself 
the question of reciprocal relationships in 
commercial affairs as between herself and her 
nearest neighbor. Henceforth Canada is no 
longer a colony or simply a confederation of 
provinces. Canada has become a nation. 
This revolution spells out Canada’s declara- 
tion of independence in the Empire and in- 
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dependence as a unit among the nations of 
the earth. 

Canada will not only retain its relation- 
ship to “the Islands of the Northern Sea,” 
but Canada will be the most influential unit 
in that great sisterhood of states known as 
the British Empire. If we may quote the 
words of Sir Robertson Nicoll:—“Canada has 
before her the high destiny of the chief 
place in the British federation.” 


Old London. 


And the official and political center of that 


federation, for a thousand years to come, 
will be a spot known to the British mind 
as “dear old London.” One might imagine, 


from the florid eloquence of certain Canadian 
orators of sanguine temperament, that Buck- 
ingham Palace, London Tower, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, were to 
be lifted entire from the soil of their native 
heath and planted bodily within the pre- 
cinets of that modern political capital, known 

But destiny not 80 
With the conquest of the air, 
the fulfillment of the vision 
thre pre phet of when with apo- 
exclaimed: “There shall 
sea.” Even when Canada shall 
boast of a 


as Ottawa. has 
determined 
there dawns 
Patmos, 
calyptie foresight he 
be no more 
be able to population of one 
hundred million, London Washington 
will still continue to commune together dip- 


lomatically. 


and 


Marks Cleavage. 

A more important consideration confronts 
us, namely, the political revolution seems to 
a certain cleavage between the Domin- 
and the United States. Have 
the Canadian the American been grow- 
ing apart rather than coming together? 

I confess | startled when I 
read in the columns of the British Weekly 
words: “There the mind 
of every Canadian a the 
and methods of his neighbor to the 
In an instant, there arose the ques- 
tion in my mind, “why should the Canadian 
doubtful mind southern 

Is it because of jingoism in the 
be- 


mark 
jon of Canada 


and 
was somewha* 
these slumbers in 
suspicion of mo- 
tives 
south.” 
look with upon his 
neighbor ?”’- 
conduct of political campaigns? Is it 
cause of the purchase and contro] of daily 
political parties? Is 
criminal purchase and 


by great 
it because of the 

transfer of votes in every political crisis? Is 
clouding of great issues 


newspapers 


it because of the 
in the hour when human need cries out: “Let 
there be light?” Is it because of the poli- 
tical protection of soulless trusts and com- 
bines? Is it because of a wild stampede 
for wealth and a universal spirit of mam- 
mon worship? Is it because of the increas- 
ing influence of the saloon and the gradual 
enthronement of the brothel? I answer— 
Hardly—for these are fast, all too fast, be- 
coming Canadian characteristics. Well may 
the Canadian, and his American cousin ponder 
the words of Matthew Arnold:—“Down they 
come, those ancient nations, down they come, 
one after another, and all for the lack of 
righteousness.” 
Why? 

[ press my point of interrogation. Why 
should the Canadian deal so cautiously witi 
his fellow Anglo Saxon who resides beneath 
the Stars and Stripes? Is it because yonder 
unlearned in the 
Is it because the 


young school 
of international courtesy? 
sins of the Republic are daily laid before 
us by an enterprising press, as for instance, 
divorce and remarriage in high life; Sab- 
bath desecration and empty churches; the 
worship of wealth and the deification of suc- 
the vulgar attempt to establish an 
old world aristocracy in a new world democ- 
racy; the lynching of untried and uncon- 
victed individuals by angry crowds and irre- 
sponsible mobs; the sudden enthronement 


republic is 


cess; 


and dethronement of certain popular heroes, 
worshipped for an hour and forgotten in 
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a day; are these the objectionable traits which 
have called for an unfavorable verdict in 
the matter of a closer international relation- 
ship in the affairs of the new world? Pos- 
sibly. 
Not The Explanation. 
But I make bold to brush all these aside, 


for nations closely allied geographically 
have always assumed a critical attitude 


toward each other. Witness Jew and Samari- 
tan, Rome and Carthage, England and France, 
France and Germany—and even the separate 
nations which comprise the original and 
constituent elements of the British Empire. 

As a native born American, though now 
a British subject by adoption, I am prone 
to resent, a method of daily news produc- 
tion, which spreads before the entire popu- 
lation every accident and incident, crime and 
blunder, disaster and catastrophe, which may 
tend to lower a noble people in the estima- 
tion of the world; while heroic deeds, high 
endeavours, enterprising effort and worthy 
achievement, expressed in daily deeds and 
continual conquests, both moral and spirit- 
ual, find sparse reference and small notice. 
Almost any nation might suffer by such 
a tactful species of scientific misrepresen- 
tation, 

His Own. 

If I had lost my love for yonder Republic 
I should blush to confess it. To every child 
born beneath “the Stars and Stripes” the 
name “American” is musical with ten thou- 
sand tender memories. America! Land of 
the free born, where flowers bloom in early 
spring and winter lingers not. Land of sing- 
ing birds and sun-kissed valleys. Land of 
inland seas and towering mountains!—What 
a sisterhood of states! What a reunion of 
races!—What hopes possess thee! What dan- 
gers throng thy path! What dreams in- 
spire thy progress. Across thy broad belt, 
from the rock bound coast where the pil- 
grim fathers trod, to the Golden Gate where 
the inrushing waters of the Sea of Destiny 
breathe an atmosphere of prophecy—across 
this broad land there moves the procession of 
the Land of boundless possi- 
vilities! 


nations. O 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land.” 

Two Nations. 

I state the fundamental thought and pur- 
pose of this article, when I affirm that 
destiny has determined, that there shall be 
two separate nations on this continent. 
There are two distinct national tempera- 
ments on the continent of North America. 
The American does not know the quality of 
a Britisher’s patriotism, nor does the Cana- 
dian comprehend the problems of American 
life. The American does not comprehend the 
intensity of the Canadian’s loyalty to the 
British Crown and the British flag. If he 
did he would hesitate to speak of “the part- 
ing of the ways,” and refrain from all allu- 


sions to the possibility of the American 
flag floating over “British North America.” 


Nor does the Canadian understand, compre- 
hend, or grasp the colossal problems wrap- 
ped up in the fearful conflict between the 
Anglo-Saxon race and the diversified races 
of the old world. When foreign peoples 
begin to invade Canada in such numbers as 
to imperil the Christian institutions of our 
civilization, then and then only will the 
Canadian begin to understand and sympathize 
with his American neighbor. -Woe betide 
both Dominion and Republic if the “foreign 
element,” so called begins to join hands 
across the border before native born Cana- 
dians and thoroughbred Americans discover 
the things of fundamental worth and eternal 
importance concerning which there can be 
no diversity of opinion among enlightened 
men. A true Canadian and a genuine Ameri- 
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can are as much alike, in their persona] 
ideals and Christian principles, as the two 
sides of a brick wall. 

Separated But United. 

But people residing on the same continent, 
without an intervening mountain or sea, and 
having the same language, religion, litera. 
ture and institutions ean not be kept apart. 
We are separated by history and govern- 
ment, but we are united by elements even 
more vital. You may build a tariff wal] 
as broad as a province and as high as the 
highest peak of the Rocky Mountains, but 
nothing can prevent the Anglo-Saxon race 
from being a moral unit and a great direct- 
ing influence among the nations of the earth, 
Love, commerce and common sense, will, 
in the end, break down any artificial wall 
which you can put up. I am not a Con- 
servative. I am not a Liberal. Were I in 
the United States I would not be a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. I am first, last and 
always, an Anglo-saxonist. 1 that 
the world should be directed and domsmuated 
by the best race which time has ever pro- 


believe 


duced. That race will fulfil the prophecy 
of Cecil Rhodes: “An alliance and a league 
of all English speaking peoples.” The Anglo 
Saxon race will rule the world; and its 
theatre of action, for the next five hun- 
dred years, will be the continent of North 
America, 


Looking For a Race. 
God is looking for a race; a race which 


shall lead the nations of the earth. That 
race must have a world-religion, a world 


language, a world-policy and a world pro- 


gram. There are world problems which 
must be solved. There is coming on the 


scene of action a new race, an imperial 
race; in the physiognomy of which the 
features of every great nation will be re- 
flected. 


These things shall be! A loftier race 

Than ere the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 

New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 

And mightier music thrill the skies; 
And every life shall be a song, 

And all the earth a paradise! 

Great Population. 

When the population of Canada _ is 
150,000,000 and the Population of the United 
States is 350,000,000, (which will probably 
occur in less than two hundred years) then 
the Ango-Saxon race will dictate the 
political policy of the world. A democracy 
built on a perfect system of education and 
crowned with the garland of spiritual power 
will solicit and secure the friendships of 
the world. Then will be ushered in an era 
of universal currency, universal transporta- 
tion, universal communication, universal en- 
lightenment, and universal legislation; thus 
securing for the world, a new era of broad 
knowledge, political peace, international har- 
mony and an increased material prosperity 
for every part of the planet; thus making 
possible a sisterhood of all nations and 
the enthronement of the spirit of brother- 
hood. I believe that this achievement has 
been placed by destiny within the reach 
of the Anglo Saxon race and that the chil- 
dren of Britain and America will not fail 
of the opportunity. 


“One race of ancient fame, 

One tongue, one faith we claim, 

One God, whose glorious name 
We love and praise.” 

She was an old lady, who had once kept 
a very vigilant conscience for herself; but 
after making her life unhappy with it for 
some threescore years, she now applied it 
entirely to the exasperation and condemna- 
tion of others—W. D. Howells. 
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R. J. Campbell Reconciled with Orthodoxy 


England’s Noted Liberal Modifies His Own Attitude and That of His Opponents 


I am almost afraid to recall, even if lI 
could, how long it has been since I have con- 
anv items to The Christian Century. 
“has not been due to theslack of 
with 


tributed 
My silence 
anything to write about, for what ' 
strikes, lock-outs, wars, and rumors of wars, 
witting down of the House of Lords, the 


the | to 


progress of the great insurance scheme, 
rog ' 
iy nothing of the annual conference of our 
churches at Gloucester, there has been news 


enough and to spare, but unfortunately time 


has been lacking. 
Xow the autumnal meetings of the varl- 


ous churches are in session, or have just 
peen held, and I find it impossible to refrain 
from writing concerning at least one ol 
these 


The readers of The Christian Century will 
be interested in hearing of what is called the 
“reconciliation” which took place last week 
at Nottingham in the course of the Congre- 
gational Union meetings. They will be the 
mere interested in view of the visit which 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell is paying to the 
United States, having left Liverpool yester- 
day for that purpose. The Congregational 
church, and indeed all of the Free Churches, 
have been passing through somewhat of a 
nightmare during the past five years. Relief 
has come, and it has come in the usual way, 
namely, from an awakening which has 
brought the realization that the horrible ex- 
perience was, after all, in the nature of a 
nightmare. The great stir over the New 
Theology of five years ago will be readily re- 
called, and since that time there has been a 
growing estrangement between Mr. Campbell 
and a great section of the religious world. 

Object of Bitter Denunciation. 

Many have denounced him generally, and on 
many hands he has been declared to be one of 
the chief causes for the decline in chureli 
membership, and the indifference to things 
religious. Needless to say his friends have 
contended that had it not been for his broad 
minded conceptions, and the liberalizing in- 
fluence of the pulpit of the City Temple, 
things would be worse than they are. All 
would probably admit that through it all, 
Mr. Campbell has proved himself wonderfully 
able to make religion an immensely attractive 
thing to the “outsider.” Perhaps it may be 
true that he makes it attractive without 
making it necessarily vital. But as to the 
Mr. Campbell has not at- 
tended the Congregational Union meetings for 
several years, with the exception of last year 
when he was present at a special session to 
receive the reply of the Union as to whether 
they desired him to resign. The reply was 


“reconciliation.” 


somewhat indefinite, but was of such a char- 
acter as to cause him to retain his member- 
ship. This year, while the committee did not 
definitely invite his presence, they agreed to 
the suggestion that Sir J. Compton Rickett 
should give to him a personal invitation to 
be present as his guest, and opportunity was 
given for participation in the discussions. It 
was at one of these sessions that the “recon- 
ciliation” took place. 

Forsyth and Campbell. 

_A paper on the historical Jesus was under 
discussion and in the course of his remarks 
Mr. Campbell used these sentences: “Jesus 
Christ is the central factor in my spiritual 
life. J worship Him. He is the center of 


my life. I trust my sinful soul to Him for 
ever.” Dr. Forsyth followed. Now Doctor 
Forsyth has been Mr. Campbell’s most strenu- 
ous critic. A dramatic scene followed. “You 
are all aware that, as between Paul and 
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Rev. Reginald J, Campbell. 


Barnabas, so between Mr. Campbell and my- 
self and others, there has been, in scriptural 
language, sharp contention. I desire to say 
that it is at an end.” A thrill went through 
the audience, and it was felt that history 
was being made. Doctor Forsyth continuing 
said, “As far as the principle of that conten- 
tion is concerned that is at an end. Mr. 
Campbell does not believe exactly as I do. 
I do not believe exactly as Mr. Campbell does, 
but I trust that both he and you will allow 
me to say this, that when I heard him using 
two sentences—I worship the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ and ‘I trust my sinful soul to Him 
for ever,’ I felt that no man could speak like 
that without the Spirit of God. Nay, I will 
not be content with anything so vague, with- 
out the Holy Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself.” Doctor Forsyth went on to say 
that he perhaps should have realized before 
that Mr. Campbell had had and cherished 
this vital personal experience, but at any 
rate, he (Doctor Forsyth), now saw it and 
was willing to admit it. 
Liberal League’s Meetings. 

Following upon the meetings at Notting- 
ham, the Liberal Christian League, held its 
autumnal assembly in London. This league 
was founded by Mr. Campbell three years ago 
for the purpose of not simply propagating his 
liberal theological ideas, but to render social 
service in the name of the Christian religion. 
This league itself has undergone something 
of an evolution in its short history. About 
a year ago there was a slight alteration in 
its name, and a very striking alteration in 
its purposes, or at any rate, in its emphasis. 
It was made clear at that time that it was 
intended to be a liberal Christian league, 
and that it did not hope to succeed without 
the emphasis on this, and without the recog- 
nition of the spiritual element that should 
enter into all service. This lead to the loss 
of certain extraneous elements that had be- 
come attached to the movement. The As- 
sembly, which had just closed, gave oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Campbell’s old friends, and 
some new ones, to congratulate him upon the 
healing of the breach. Mr. Campbell stated 
that there was still cause to continue the 
organization. It had not come into exist- 
ence to antagonize the churches, and the main 
object of the league still remained, to en- 
deavor to reach the unchurched masses of the 
population. Their vocation was to reach the 
large section of people who are out of touch 
with organized religion. “We are trying,” 
said Mr. Campbell, “what a liberal evangel 
can do.” He had previously admitted, how- 
ever, at the Congregational Union meetings, 


when discussing the matter of slackness in 
church attendance, and the slump in ehurch 
membership, that a liberal] theology had not 
proved itself more successful in reaching the 
people than the strictly orthodox. He prob- 
ably would agree, however, that it was suc- 
cessful in reaching a different class. 
Dr. Horton’s Generous Testimony. 

Dr. R. F. Horton attended the London meet- 
ings. Mr. Campbell introduced him as the best 
ministerial friend he had ever had, and de- 
clared he had never failed him in whatever 
adversity. Dr. Horton paid a striking tribute 
to Mr. Campbell’s ability to reach the un- 
churched masses. Dr. Horton declared that 
Mr. Campbell had done for England, and for 
humanity, what he had been trying to do 
in his own small way in his own church, 
namely, to so interpret the evangel as to 
make it meet the needs of the modern man. 
For, he declared, the Gospel is still able to 
meet these needs if but the right interpreta- 
tion is put upon it. He further declared that 
he would be the happiest man in England 
if he had been able to gather tozether such a 
meeting, and organize such a league as theirs, 
by his influence and teaching. The statement 
was as striking a tribute to the modesty of 
Doctor Horton himself, as it was to the abil- 
ity of Mr. Campbell. Dr. Horton’s address 
was a revelation to many in its outspoken 
socialism. Many other things he said: 
“Poverty is nothing like so great an evil as 
is excessive wealth. The real danger of our 
time is the degeneracy of people with accu- 
mulated and inherited wealth. The salva- 
tion of the rich depends on their earning 
their wealth without injuring others, and 
in their spending it for the good of others.” 
He urged the league to prosecute the cam- 
paign for the conversion of the rich. 

Dr. Clifford Never Estranged. 

Dr. John Clifford spoke in another session 
and said that he was not there to become 
reconciled to Mr. Campbell for he had never 
been estranged. He had been in touch with 


him all these years, and had never refused 


to speak for him, or from his pulpit, and 
Mr. Campbell had also always been welcome 
to Westbourne Park. The day on which he 
spoke was his seventy-fifth birthday, and 
Mr. Campbell referred to him as “the boy 
who would not grow up.” ; 

Time will tell how much this reconciliation 
means, and how permanent it will be. Doubt- 
less some will try to again stir up the waters, 
and they may even succeed, but the prin- 
ciple of the liberty of the individual cannot 
be robbed of its victory, and there are many 
who do not agree with either Mr. Campbell 
on the one hand, or with Doctor Forsyth and 
his followers on the other, who rejoice at 
this. 

In this day of toleration there is one thing 
that cannot be tolerated, namely, intolerance. 

“Wringcliff,” Priory Road, London. 





The Postoffice Department at Washington, 
announces that it will not act as Santa Claus 
this year. Letters addressed “To Santa 
Claus,” and forwarded to the dead letter: of- 
fice will not be distributed to charitable or- 
ganizations, benevolent persons, poor chil- 
dren or others. Four years ago postmasters 
were authorized to turn over such letters to 
charitable persons, but because of many 
abuses, the order has never been renewed. 
Under the laws and regulations, letters to 
Santa Claus are classed as “fictitious,” and 
returned to the writers or destroyed. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


Dr. Sweeney’s Questions 


On this page we published last week a 
portion of a communication by Gen. Z. T. 
Sweeney of Columbus, Ind. Closing the 
first half of his article with this sentence, 
“Now there are a few statements of yours 
to which I will call atention,” Dr. Sweeney 
continues as follows: 


First: “This paper will be found right 
at the front with General Sweeney and all 
other true disciples, opposing any one who 
proposes to tamper in any way with the 
New Testament form of solemnizing bap- 
tism.” Well, General Sweeney and all true 
disciples are at the front opposing those 
who would tamper with the New Testament 
form of baptism by substituting a human 
substitute in its place. Can you stand 
with us in this refusal and plead at the 
same time with us to accept this substitute 
as valid baptism? Verily, “the legs of the 
lame are not equal.” [The Christian Cent- 
ury still stands with General Sweeney 
against tampering with the New Testament 
form of solemnizing baptism. We do not 
plead that any “substitute” be accepted as 
valid. We plead that only valid baptism 
be accepted as valid.—Ep!Tors.] 

Second: You are proposing to accept the 
affusion of the Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists as valid baptism, 
[This paper is not proposing to accept affu- 
sion as valid baptism. Our position on 
this point was made so emphatic in pre- 
vious correspondence with Dr. Sweeney 
that we are surprised he should ignore it 
here.—The Epirors] when three-fourths of 
them have never been baptized ace- 
ing to your own definition of baptism, 
Their baptism did not contain a single 
one of the elements you say baptism must 
contain in order to be Christian baptism. 
In their baptism, they did not consecrate 
themselves to Jesus Christ. They were 
baptized before they knew anything about 
Christ or consecration, before they knew 
their right hand from their left. Neither 
were they initiated into the church unless 
you admit infant baptism and infant 
church membership. 1 don’t think you are 
ready for that yet, but you are on the 
road and will soon reach it if you will 
accept the conclusions logically demanded 
by your premises. In conclusion I wish 
you to answer the following questions, let- 
ting the numbers of the angwers and ques- 
tions correspond with each other. 

(1.) Does the commission given by 
Jesus Christ contain the terms upon which 
men are admitted into the Church of 
Christ? 

(2.) If not, where are the terms to be 
found? 

(3.) Have you any authority to say 
that a man who has not complied with the 
terms commanded by Jesus Christ and 
practiced by the apostles, is a Christian? 
If so, give it. 

(4.) Did any apostles ever promise sal- 
vation on other terms? 

(5.) Have you any divine authority 
for saying God will accept a human sub- 
stitute for one of his divine requirements? 

“(6.) Do you believe infant baptism is 
valid in the light of your own definition, 
viz: Baptism, to be Christian, is an act 
in which the candidate consecrates himself 
to Christ, and by which he is initiated into 
his Church? 

(7.) If infant baptism is not valid when 
it is performed by that sort of spiritual 
hocus pocus can it be “validated” forty 


years after it has been performed? 

(8.) If infant baptism will not initiate 
into the Church of Christ, and you say 
there is no membership in the church with- 
out baptism, will you rule out from church 
membership all who were baptized in in- 
fancy? 

(9.) If you do not rule them out please 
explain how you got them in without bap- 
tism? 

There are a number of other interesting 
things that will develop out of the incon- 
trovertible propositions we have agreed 
upon which we must leave for a later letter. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
Z. T. SWEENEY. 


Reply to Dr. Sweeney 


1. Yes, in a highly generalized form. 
The two commissions as recorded in Marks 
and Matthew’s gospels deal with the “terms” 
of salvation abstractly. Just what is the 
concrete content of such words as “gospel,” 
“believeth,” “teach,” “all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you,” “baptizing,” ete., 
must be determined by referring to the whole 
body of Jesus’ teaching as well as to his 
life. If we possessed nothing but these com- 
missions we would be entirely ignorant of 
the way of life. 

2. Besides the commissions, the terms 
are found in many other portions of the New 
Testament, and often more clearly, concretely 
and completely than in the commissions, 

3. None whatever. 

4. No. 

5. None whatever. 

6. The Christian Century believes that 

infant baptism is valid in those cases 
where the subject of it, having grown to 
an accountable age does actually himself 
assume the spiritual] relations and prac- 
tical duties of church membership. 

Without such personal assumption of re- 

lations and duties the act of sprinkling 
water upon the child is utterly without 
meaning—just as meaningless as the im- 
mersion of an adult would be who did not 
personally assume these duties and rela- 
tions. 
On the human side, every baptism must 
“validated” by the subject of it—whether 
adult or infant. Its validity does not 
inhere in a physical act but in the spiritual 
purpose of both church and initiate, of 
which purpose the physical act is a sign 
and symbol. The physical act is not bap- 
tism. Immersion is not baptism. The im- 
mersion of an adult is not baptism. The 
immersion of an adult has nothing what- 
ever to do with baptism unless the adult 
does, as a matter of fact, assume the re- 
lations and duties of a member of Christ’s 
body. For this is what baptism is: the 
actual self-consecration of an individual to 
Christ and his induction into the Church 
of Christ. 

We are unwilling to say that the 
pious exercise of sprinkling water upon an 
undiscerning infant’s head is baptism unless 
he does, as a matter of fact, assume the 
relations and duties of a member of Christ’s 
body. When we see such an one actually 
inside the Church of Christ, assuming for 
himself the responsibilitites and relation- 
ships which his parents and the church by 
faith pledged him to, we have no choice 
save to acknowledge that he has been bap- 
tized, howsoever irregular we must con- 
ceive his baptism to be. He must have 
been baptized because he is already in. 


In this point of view the stricture in the 
paragraph marked Second above, does not 


be 


apply. The only infant baptism which we 
recognize as valid—or possessing any 
meaning whatever to the subject of it— 
does include both elements of our defini- 
tion: self-consecration and induction. Nor 
does this estimate of infant baptism in- 
volve in any sense the question of infant 
church membership. Our Lord himself pro- 
vided for all “such” the highest place in the 
membership of his Kingdom without any 
baptism whatever. 

7. There is no more “hocus pocus” in 
infant baptism than in adult baptism—if 
infant baptism is taken in such terms as 
to include the same personal moral choice of 
the subject to complete it that adult bap- 
tism requires. 

8. The validity of infant baptism in this 
sense is beyond dispute. A large portion 
of the unquestionable membership of the 
Church of Christ is made up of those who 
have received no other baptism. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ have always regarded them 
as Christians, members of the church of 
Christ, and Doctor Sweeney, no doubt, agrees 
with his brethren on this point. 

9. Since he regards them as members of 
the Church of Christ and believes that they 
are so accepted by Christ and yet refuses 
to accept their baptism as valid will he 
please explain to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Century how he “got them in without 
baptism.” 

In these replies to our brother’s ques- 
tions we have tried to be as direct and 
categorical as possible. But having said 
so much we deem it important for the 
general reader that we say more on this 
subject of infant baptism, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding and to give a fair ex- 
pression of our views. Our further remarks 
will be found on page 6. They are not 
logically relevant to the questions and 
strictures presented in the above com- 
munication. Hence we disconnect them 
from our reply, hoping thus to keep strictly 
to the points Doctor Sweeney has raised as 
well as to avoid tempting him too far 
away from the question which our ninth 
reply above contains.—The EpiTors. 


Angel Guards 


I have seen a picture in the Uffizi Gallery, 
in Florence, representing the Battle of Irvy, 
in which Henry IV of Navarre is waging 
war. As I looked at the picture, the con- 
tending forces were in such mingled struggle 
that it was impossible to say, from the view- 
point of an onlooker, which side would be 
victorious. By-and-by I saw up in the right 
hand corner of the picture a company of 
angels with drawn swords; and that told the 
story that they who were guarded by the 
divine forces would win the day. . When we 
often look out over the struggling sons 
of men, beholding how the forces of light are 
contenling with the forces of dorkness, we 
may sometimes wonder which side will be 
victorious; but if we only have the eyes of 
faith, we will see many signs giving pro- 
phetic promise that the Lord’s army will 
win, and that light will dispel darkness, and 
that Christ will surely conquer.—C. B. 
Vitchell. 


—Spain is considered by art collectors, @ 
lucrative field and many interesting antiqui- 
ties are picked up here from time to time. Se- 
ville has numerous shops where antiquities 
are sold and where the old Spanish needle- 
work may be purchased. 
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Section XLVI. The Visions of Daniel (Daniel 7-12) 


November 17. 


1. THE SERIES OF VISIONS. 

The first part of the book of Daniel (chap- 
1-6) preserves certain traditions regard- 
ing four heroic Hebrew youths who were 
exiles in Babylonia and became conspicuous 
figures at the court of Nebuchadnezzar the 
creat king. The purpose of these stories, as 
already seen, was to emphasize in the minds 
of the wavering Jews of the Greek period the 
necessity of unwavering loyalty to the laws 
and customs of their nation. Persecution 
was rife. Antiochus Epiphanes, the king of 
Syria, was attempting to coerce his Jewish 
subjects into heathen beliefs and practices. 
Apostasy was already doing its deadly work. 
Many of the people had yielded to the se- 
duction or the threats of heathenism. The 
elevation of the ancient standards of morality 
and loyalty was essential if Israel was not 
to lose totally its testimony. 

The second portion of the book (chapters 
7-12) is devoted entirely to a series of visions 
purporting to have been experienced and re- 
lated by Daniel, the ancient sage, one of the 
heroes of the stories already referred to. In 
each of these visions a survey is given of the 
period from the Babylonian captivity in the 
sixth century B. C. to the times in which 
the author of the book is living, in the second 
pre-Christian century. In accordance with 
the common method of apocalyptic writings, 
the author puts the events of the past into 
the mouth of a distinguished and revered 
prophet of earlier time, thereby securing for 


ters 


the message the appearance and sanction of 
prediction. The purpose of this device was 
not to record those past events themselves, 
but to secure their force and momentum for 
the purpose of making the actual prediction 
of coming deliverance in the immediate fut- 
ure, The author’s sole desire was to stay 
the hearts of the fainting and perplexed 
Jews of his own time with the confident as- 
surance that their troubles would soon be at 
an end. Of this fact he was sure: but his 
only mears of convincing his fellow Jews of 
this hoped-for deliverance was to give it the 
appearance of being a part of a long and 
carefully planned of events, all of 
which had been predicted by a great prophet 
of an earlier age. Since then much of 
the content of this apparently prophetic mes- 
Sage had already come true, that he hoped to 
be able to carry over his people into the 
period imthediately before them by the sheer 
urgeney and momentum of a series of events 
which were made to close with the brilliant 
Successes of the holy people and the establish- 
ment of the final regime of happiness and 
peace in the Messianic age, 


2. THE FOUR EMPIRES. 

In each one of these visions, as in chapter 
2 of the previous narratives, a survey is 
given of the history from the times of Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the writer’s own age. This 
Survey is usually in terms of four great na- 
tional experiences, the Babylonian, Median, 
Persian, and Greek. Earlier commentators, 
anxious to bring the message of the Book of 
Danie] to apply to Jesus’ days and his Mes- 
Sianie career, made the fourth empire the 
Roman. But this is now seen to be entirely 


series 


80 


erroneous. 





Text for Special Study, Dan. 7. 


The writer of the book was telling the 
story as he understood it, not for its own 
sake but for the lesson he could draw from 
it for the encouragement of his people. In 
chapter 2 the four empires represented by 
the head, breasts, thighs and legs of the 


great image, were these same four nation- 
alities, Babylonia, Median, Persian, and 
Greek. The fact that historians usually 


merge the Median and the Persian into one 
is not significant for the student of this 
book. We must take its author’s interpreta- 
tion of the facts which were to him at a long 
remove in the past. 

In the seventh chapter these four empires 
are again brought to review in the guise of 
four beasts, the lion with eagle’s wings, the 
bear with the three ribs in its mouth, the 
leopard with four and the fourth 
beast with great iron teeth. In the eighth 
chapter the same history is repeated under 
the figure of the ram with two horns and the 
he goat. There it is specifically affirmed that 
the ram with the two horns represents the 
kings of Media and Persia, while the he goat 
is Alexander the Great, the king of Greece. 

In chapter eleven a long and minute re- 
hearsal is given of the relations between the 
kingdom of Syria on the north and that of 
Egypt on the south, representing the two 
great divisions into which the Greek empire 
fell at the death of Alexander. With con- 
siderable knowledge of the history of these 
events, a knowledge which grows in definite- 
ness and accuracy as the writer approaches 
his own time, the story of the troubles which 
had invélved Palestine, is recounted. And 
thus in every instance the events of these 
four centuries are utilized as the approach 
to the great deliverance which the apocalyp- 
tic writer, assuming the functions of predic- 
tion, insists in soon to be realized. 


wings, 


3. THE PERSECUTOR. 

But all these predictions, which are in 
reality the recounting of past history, culmi- 
nate at one specific point. In every instance 
the writer is concerned to designate the figure 
cf the persecutor, Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
is the monster ravaging the fair fields of the 
holy people. 

In chapter seven this point is reached in 
verse eight, where the “little horn” that arose 
among ten horns is described. The interpre- 
tation is continued at verse twenty-one, 
where this horn, representing the wel: known 
king of Syria, is spoken of as making war 
with the saints; and again in verse twenty- 
four, where he is described as speaking words 
against the Most High, wearing out the 
saints, and thinking to change custom and 
law. But his time is short, for only three 
years and a half, the usual apocalyptic symbol 
of a brief time, shall intervene before his 
fall. 

In chapter eight this horn or king once 
more appears as the significant figure of the 
vision. In verse nine he grows strong, par- 
ticularly toward the south and east and the 
holy land, describing the course of Antiochus 
in his campaign southward from Antioch, his 
capital. He was so arrogant as even to defy 
the host of heaven and trample the stars. He 
magnified himself against God, the prince 
of these heavenly hosts, took away the burnt 
offering and cast down a part of his sanct- 








uary. Again in verse twenty-three he is 
described as a king of fierce countenance and 
understanding mysteries, who stands by the 
power of false gods, prospers and destroys 
mighty ones among the holy people. He is 
crafty, arrogant and presumptuous, but he 
shall be broken by apparently mysterious 
means within the same period of time, three 
years and a half or thereabout, described as 
two thousand three hundred evening-morn- 
ings. 

Again in chapter nine, in which the author 
has tried to prove that the seventy years of 
Jeremiah’s prediction are really seventy weeks 
of years, extending, therefore, down to his 
own time, he speaks of the people of the 
prince, that is of Antiochus, who shall come 
to destroy the city and the sanctuary; but 
affirms with confidence that his end shall be 
with a flood. In the meantime, for a half of 
the week, that is for three years and a half, 
he abolishes the sacrifice and sets up the little 
heathen altar in the very place of Hebrew 
sacrifice, “the abomination that makes deso- 
late,” (Matt. 24:15). Chapter eleven is more 
detailed in its description of Antiochus. After 
giving a summary of his predecessors and 
their wars with Egypt, our author makes a 
specific review of his career and campaign, 
verses twenty-one to thirty-nine. All that 
point, however, he breaks off the simple story 
of Antiochus’ past career, and predicts his 
overthrow at hand, but in terms 
which were never realized, although Anti- 
ichus soon after this time came to his tragic 
end. 


4. THE KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS. 


It is the view of our author that when the 
present disasters shall have ceased by the 
fall of Antiochus, the good era of blessing 
shall ushered in at once, In 2:34 the 
“little stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands” strikes the image of the world empires 
upon its feet and grinds it to powder. And 
in verse forty-four this is interpreted to mean 
the setting up of the kingdom of God which 
shall remain forever. This of course refers 
to the Jewish hope of deliverance from their 
foes, and the setting up of their own inde- 
pendent government. In the visions this mat- 
ter is made clear past all misunderstanding. 

In chapter seven at the very time when 
the little horn is attempting to destroy the 
work of God, a judgment scene is introduced 
and the Eternal is seen upon the throne. Judg- 
ment is passed upon the four empires; their 
dominion is taken away, and one like unto 
a Son of Man comes with the clouds of heaven 
to receive the dominion of the world (verses 
9-14). This is immediately interpreted as 
referring to the Jewish people, “the saints of 
the Most High” (verses 18, 22, 25, 27). Here, 
as it will be seen at a glance, the one who 
comes as the Son of Man in the clouds of the 
heaven is the personified figure of the holy 
people, the Jewish race, a connection which 
the author is at pains to affirm again and 
again. 

Chapter twelve deals with the period of 
consummation just ahead, when there shall be 
severer trouble even than those in the past, 
and the holy people will require every ele- 
ment of courage to keep up their faith. But 
their deliverance is sure, and with this hope 
is linked the promise of a resurrection from 
the grave for those who have died in the 
faith. When the question arises as to how 
long must intervene before the end, the author 


as soon 


be 
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insists, as he has done repeatedly in the past, 
that the time is brief, only three years and 
a half, “time, times and a half,” and that 
one who lives beyond the period, (sometimes 
spoken of as forty-two months, sometimes as 
twelve hundred and sixty days) surviving to 
such a time as “thirteen hundred and thirty- 
five days,” or any like number, will see the 
end of this troublous time, the overthrow of 
the desolator, the coming of the holy people 
to power, and the realization of Israel’s 


dreams. 


5 THE VAwUE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

It has been seen that we are not to look 
to the Book of Daniel for either prediction or 
authentic history. It is an apocalypse, writ- 
ten for the purpose of preserving faith by 
representing national experience in terms of 
a divine scheme of events. Its value lay in 
its ability to carry a considerable number of 
the people across a difficult and dangerous 
section of Judah’s life. That it was success- 
ful in accomplishing this purpose is perfectly 
clear from the almost immediate rise of the 
great Maccabean national movement, and be- 
cause of the enduring place which the book 
secured in the regard of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian communities. 

To be sure the magical values which have 
been found in this book by Christian commen- 
tators, who have made it the record of his- 
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tory to the end of the world or the embod- 
iment of Christian Messianic hopes, are en- 
tirely unfounded. The book contains no ref- 
erence whatever to the coming of our Lord. 
It deals wholly with a local and critical 
Jewish situation. But so similar were many 
of the crises of the early church that Chris- 
tians of those and later ages have found in it 
an unceasing comfort and assurance, without 
stopping to estimate with care the purpose of 
the original utterances. 

Our Lord himself saw in its words descrip- 
tive of the defilement of the temple and the 
erection of the altar to Jupiter in the court 
of the sanctuary, a symbol of the approaching 
devastation of Jerusalem by the Romans in 
his own generation. And his use of the book 
shows how familiar it was to him and to the 
people in his time. It is not to be regarded 
with the superstitious reverence which fan- 
tastic exegesis has thrust upon it,nor on the 
other hand is it to be slighted as of no sig- 
nificance in the history of the Hebrew race. 
It had its purposes and its limitations. But 
its chief value was that of confirmation of 
the faith of Israel in a moment of peril. And 
perhaps there is to be added as an important 
part of its work the inspiration of a com- 
pany of heroic leaders who presently arose 
to achieve for Judah the most remarkable 
experience through which the nation passed in 
the centuries following the exile. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. ENDRES. 


Topic for November 19: A Missionary Jour- 
ney Around the World. AI. Missions 
in South America. Acts 19:13-30. 

In this missionary journey around the 
world we spent three lessons studying the 
United States, but we are to have only one 
lesson on South America although “there 
are more square miles of inhabitable and till- 
in South America than in North 


able land 
produce some 


America.” That land will 
kind of valuable crop from the ¢ arribbean Sea 
to the Straits of Magellan. Brazil is larger 
than our United States not counting Alaska. 
This vast stretch of fertile land is not densely 
populated—only about 40,000,000. Brazil 
alone could support four times the population 
of the continent. With the congestion of the 
population in Europe, in the far eastern coun- 
tries, and with the growing congestion in our 
own land the increase of population in South 
America is bound to be very great. 

While the government of the people is that 
of republies in principle such as our own, 
the Roman Catholic Church has been the con- 
trolling power there politically as well as re- 
The Spanish language prevails ex- 


ligiously. 
the Indian populations. The 


cept among 
type of church there is mediaeval, 


present 
It is therefore 


superstitious, and intolerant. 
inadequate to the needs of the moral life of 
the people of this day. From fifty to eighty 
per cent of the people in the various repub- 
lies are illiterate. To these are the condi- 
tions. 

What is being done in this fertile field? 
Very little. Robert E. Spear has pointed out 
in one of his addresses that a little group of 
North Amercan capitalists sunk more money 
in one copper mine in one of the South Amer- 
ican republics than all the protestant Chris- 
tians of the world have ever invested in 
South America for her moral and spiritual 
redemption. This has been a neglected if not 
a forgotten land. For some reason mission- 
ary leaders have not had their attention suf- 
ficently ealled to this opportunity. 

But missionaries have done some things 
though the number of their converts has been 
small. The missionaries going there have 
turned statesmen and laid foundations broad 
and deep for the superstructure of later 


years. They have gone into the legislature 





of eight of the South American republics and 
secured religious tolerance in seven of the 
republics and given liberty to conscience in 
matters pertaining to worship to,more than 
sixty millions of the South American peo- 
ple. The number of converts to Protestant 
Christianity is in the neighborhood of 60,000 
people. If we ask why no more than that can 
be found, the answer is that we get out in 
proportion as we put in. Our putting in has 
been small, and of course, our getting out 
will be small. 

Christian Endeavorers, the rest of this land 
remains to be possessed. And it remains for 
us to possess it. These people are our neigh- 
bors. A land of republics—a fact which 
makes the field peculiarly accessible to us 
who live under a similar form of government. 
Let us rise to our opportunities. 


Humboldt, Nebr., Dedication 


On Sunday, October 30, the writer dedi- 
cated the beautiful new house of worship at 
Humboldt, Neb. Pastor Robertson has only 
been at Humboldt about a year, but in that 
time he has done a great work. The house 
of worship dedicated cost the congregation 
$7,000. The old house of worship was used 
in the construction of the new one. It is 
now modern in every sense. On the first floor 


it has a fine auditorium, pastor’s study, choir. 


room, and several class rooms, also a gallery. 
The basement is equipped with kitchen, din- 
ing room, reception room, class rooms, toilet, 
and a fine heating plant. The church is 
equipped for work of every kind. On dedica- 
tion day $4,000 had to be raised. When the 
day was over more than the $4,000 was 
raised. Professor Bert Wilson, a former 
pastor, was present during the day. He 
served the church as pastor for six years. 
He is still much beloved F. E. Day, of 
Verdun, was with us in the afternoon. The 
pastors of the other churches in the city 
were with us. The musical program for 
the day was exceptionally fine. A great 
dinner was served free to all that would 
remain. All were very happy. Mr. Robert- 
son has greatly endeared himself to both 
church and community. 
WILLIAM OEFSCHGER, 
Chancellor Cotner University. 
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The Troubled Church 


Suffering for righteousness’ sake has never 
permanently hurt the church. Whenever mep 
are unpopular because they are good, it is a 
sign that they are powerful in disturbing the 
wickedness around them. So far from mind. 
ing criticism founded upon the high char. 
acter of Christians which rebukes the low or 
the uncertain character of the community 
about them, we should find grounds of - 
couragement in it. “But even if ye should 
suffer for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye.” 
Our Lord warned us that we were not only 
to be lights, but that our lightbearing would 
get us into trouble. Let the church be crit- 
Wwized because it sets high standards of 
thought and conduct, and that is the highest 
compliment it can receive from those who 
are made uneasy in living on a lower level, 
That is good trouble which testifies that the 
church is doing its work.—lIsaae 0, Rankin. 


Prof. McGarvey’s Religion 
(Continued from page 10) 
fluence, has been educated out of stealing. 
He is no longer committing theft but his 
old sins are still there. “If a man is educated 
out of his sins, they are there still written 
against him, and there is the eternal penalty 
still awaiting him.” He denies any saving 
value in the example of Chirst even if men 
are influenced to follow him. The redemption 
inscrutable manner 
In a similar 


comes about in some 
through “the blood of Christ.” 
way, one cannot directly experience pardon 
of sin. “Because God is up in heaven, and it 
is an act of his up there, and they can not 
know it by the way they feel.” When one 
has made confessioin, repented and has been 
baptized, then he has the right to feel happy, 
not because he has directly experienced salva- 
tion, but because he has done those things 
upon the doing of which the Bible makes 
salvation dependent. 
The Hero of a Vanishing View. 

Tt is not necessary to cite further illustra- 
tions of this literal, formal conception of 
Christianity. It is not strange that Professor 
McGarvey felt himself to be the hero and 
champion of a type of religion which no 
longer finds supporters in the centers of 
learning and in the awakening social con- 
sciousness of our time. He was a man of the 
second period in the history of the Disciples, 
living far into the third epoch. He did not 
see the full meaning of the great missionary 
epoch. He did not relate its world-conquering 
virility to the new religion of the spirit which 
modern biblical scholarship has done 80 
much to set free. It may be claimed also 
that the sense of reality and the experimental 
venturesomeness of twentieth centurv Chris- 
tianity are expressions of the scientific, s0- 
cial progress of our time. Certain it is that 
these influences have given a new and far 
more practical enphasis to the ideal of Chris- 
tian union. It is demanded now by condi- 


* tions and opportunities which confront Chris- 


tianitvy throughout the world. Authority for 
it is found in the spirit of the gospel and in 
actual social needs, more than in any letter 
of scripture. . 

The Social Ideal 

Religion is no longer conceived simply a8 
affording a way of escape for sinners. It is 
a great positive social task for the elevation 
and spiritualization of all human life. It 
believes in a God who is humane, moral, and 
reasonable. Tt drafts every man for service 
here and now. It measures salvation by 
character. It glorifies the Christ whose word 
is love and whose life is service. 

We cannot fail to admire the sincerity, the 
purity. the consistency of character and the 
prodigious labor of Professor Mc(Garvey,, but 
none of these things could justify us in 
withholding ourselves from the appeal which 
the present day makes upon us. 
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Pastors and church 











G. E. Crist has begun a meeting at Herrin, 
with John R. Dickson. 


Sullivan Chureh is having a revival meet: 
ing conducted by the pastor, J. W. Kilborn, 
assisted by Elmer E. Rice of Dixon. 


Literberry Church is having the services 
of Rochester Irwin in a revival meeting. 
The pastor is C. G, Cantrall. 


E. V. Spicer is conducting a revival meet- 
ing at Timewell, with thirteen additions dur- 
ing the first few days. 


There were six additions in a short meet: 
ing at Hallsville, conducted by H. M. Barnett. 
The pastor is T. T. Holton. 


There were twenty-one additions at last 
report from the meeting being held at Hum- 
boldt by Evangelists Hill and Knowles. 


A revival meeting at Mt. Moriah, held by 
0. L. Hawkins and G. W. Foley, was con- 
eluded with twelve additions. 


Robert A. Sickles, pastor of Tlliopolis 
Church, is in a meeting at Mechanicsburg, 
assisted by Mr. Lobdill as chorister. 


R. H. Robertson, who has been pastor at 
Shelbyville for five years, will sever his con- 
nection with that congregation December 31. 


J. E. Moyer and J. T. Ward led the congre- 
gation at West Salem in a revival meeting 
with eleven additions resulting. The pastor 
is G. W. Ford. 


The churches of Marion County are 
attempting to do co-operative work in be- 
coming a living-link in the State Missionary 
Society. 

Mrs. Lew D. Hill, wife of the evangelist, 
is preaching alternate Sundays at Dalton 
City, where Mr. Hill held a union meeting 
early in the fall. 


Pekin meeting, where O. C. Bolman, the 
pastor, is doing the preaching, has resulted 
in thirty-nine additions at the end of fifteen 
days. 


E. M. Norton held a short meeting of three 
weeks at Mt. Olivet Church near Gifford, 
which resulted in fifteen additions, all but 
one being on profession of faith. 


E. A. Gilliland is leading his home congre- 
gation at Lincoln in a revival meeting, with 
Ge assistance of H. H. Caldwell as director 
of music. 


Dahlgren Church had the leadership of 
J. E. Stout in a revival meeting which closed 
with thirteen additions, and a general re- 
organization of the church. 


_Guy B. Williamson, pastor of Waverly 
Chureh, is conducting the music in a meet- 
ing at Carlinville, where J. H. Porter, the 


pastor, is doing the preaching. 


6 


D. W. Conner and congregation at Palestine 
are co-operating in a union meeting held in 


a large tabernacle by evangelists Hamilton 
and Pearman. 


Girard Church concluded a meeting which 
resulted in eleven additions. The pastor was 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. H. 8S. Saxton as 
leaders of the music. 


J. H. Wright assisted by F. R. McDonald, 
of Arthur, has just closed a good meeting 
at Harristown. There were five accessions. 
Mr. Wright heartily of Mr. Me- 
Donald’s work as a gospel singer. 


speaks 


E. M. Smith, pastor of First Church, De- 
eatur, is being assisted in a revival meet- 
ing by M. W. Yocom, pastor of Taylorville 
Church. At last report there were twenty- 
one additions. 


Robert A. Sickles, having concluded three 
years in an unusually successful pastorate 
at Illiopolis, was ‘extended a unanimous call 
to continue in the pastorate for another three 
years. 


A., W. Crabb’s meeting at Harvel had re- 
sulted in twenty-nine additions up to last 
report, twenty-seven being on profession of 
faith. Congregations are taxing the capac- 
ity of the house nightly. 


The new edifice at Nebo was dedicated by 
J. Fred Jones without any indebtedness. 
A. R. MeQueen of Canton, Mo., is pastor. 
Mr. Jones is continuing in a short meeting 
for this church. 


The revival meeting at Centralia, con- 
ducted by A. L. Huff, the pastor, assisted by 
E. C. Tuckerman and wife, is making fine 
progress. On Sunday, October 22, there were 
seventeen additions. 


Centennial Church, Bloomington, of which 
Milo Atkinson is pastor, is looking forward 
with anticipations to a meeting which will 
be held in January by Herbert Yeuell, as- 
sisted by his singer. 


The union meeting at Rushville, in which 
H. L. Maltman and his congregation are 
uniting, had resulted in 250 conversions at 
last report. The churches are being led by 
evangelists Beadles and Fischer. 


F. L. Davis, pastor at Waynesville, is in 
New Salem, Ind., conducting a reviva] meet- 
ing for the church at that place. Mr. Davis 
has just concluded a meeting for his home 
church, in which there were thirty-five addi- 
tions. 


J. T. Davis, who is in the fifth year of his 
pastorate at St. Joseph, was assisted in a 
revival meeting by W. W. Sniff, pastor of 
Paris Church, in which there were twenty 
additions to the congregation and an unusual 
spiritual quickening of the entire church. 


A revival meeting was held at Stronghurst 
by Evangelist C. O. McFarland and wife, 
of Kansas, in which there were fourteen 
additions. The meeting served to encourage 
the congregation to renewed activity. The 
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church is pastorless, but will employ a min- 
ister at once. 


Stanford Church held a revival meeting 
with twenty-eight additions, twenty being on 
profession of faith. A very large proportion 
of the additions were young men. The pas- 
tor, Norman H. Robertson, had the co-opera- 
tion of F. M. Myrick and wife of Ohio. The 
work of the evangelist is highly commended. 


A revival meeting was held at Lexington 
Church, where J. P. Givens is pastor, which 
resulted in seventeen additions and a larger 
loyalty to the church developed in the con- 
gregation. C. J. Robertson was the evan- 
gelist, and is commended by the pastor and 
church as an enthusiastic, earnest and tire- 
less preacher of the Gospel. 


Vawter and Marty are being met by large 
congregations every night in the meeting at 
Princeton, where Cecil C. Carpenter is min- 
ister. The additions number thirty, with the 
meeting continuing. <A fine spirit pervades 
the various churches of the city, and the 
evangelists are having the co-operation of 
very many people outside the 
church. 


Christian 


John R. Golden, of West Side Church, 
Springfield, is holding a revival meeting for 
H. H. Jenner and the Stuart Street Church 
of the same city. The opening services were 
auspicious, and with the evangelistic message 
and fervor of the evangelist, coupled with the 
earnest co-operation of the pastor and con- 
gregation, it is expected that a meeting of 
no smal] proportions will result. 


The church edifice at Augusta was re- 
dedicated October 22, without indebtedness 
by Evangelist Sword, with his musical 
director, Mr. Kay in charge of the music. 
The amount of money raised 
L. A. Chapman, minister at Carmi, is hold- 
ing a short meeting in the country. The 
evangelists are continuing with the pastor, 
E. T. Cornelius, in a revival meeting in which 
there were four additions by confession the 
first week. 


was $5,000. 


O. W. Lawrence, pastor of Central Church, 
Decatur, preached his farewell sermon Octo- 
ber 22, and left the following day for his 
new pastorate at North Yakima, Washington. 
Mr.. Lawrence and his family leave the De- 
eatur Church with the regret of the entire 
congregation. A minister has not yet been 
called to this church, but it is learned that 
several men are under consideration. ©. C. 
Morrison, editor of The Christian Century 
preached for Mr. 
Sunday. 


Lawrence on a_ recent 


A. I. Zeller has been welcomed to his new 
pastorate at Petersburg, having begun his 
ministry there the first of September, and 
being joined by his family one month later. 
The reception by the congregation has been 
most cordial, and the prospects are encour- 
aging for a successful work. A Teachers’ and 
Officers’ Association has been organized in 
the Sunday-school, and it has been decided to 
grade and organize the whole school on the 
International Standard during December. 
The various organizations of the church and 
Sunday-school owing part of their pledges 
to the new church building fund, are striving 
to make full payment before January 1. This 
is one of our great churches numerically, and 
with organization and application of system 
it can enjoy a most prosperous future. There’ 
was one confession October 15. Just now 
the churches and moral people of the com- 
munity are engaged in a united effort to 
put out the saloons at election day, November 
7. The town went dry by five votes at an 
election a year or two ago, but by shrewd 
methods it was declared in the courts to be 
wet by one vote. 
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Third District Notes 


In the July board meeting it was decided 
that the present secretary continue his office 
till the close of the year May 31, 1911, even 
though his work is now in the Fifth District. 
Churches will please address him in Peters- 
burg, Il. 

The following named officers will be glad 
to serve you in any work of the District, 
do not hesitate to call on them. L. G. Huff, 
president, Mt. Sterling; F. L. Moore, vice- 
president, Abingdon, A. I. Zeller, secretary, 
Petersburg. H. J. Reynolds, Camp Point, 
and C. Lee Stauffer, Dallas City; advisors. 
J. D. Williams is our district worker and is 
ready to come to any church needing help 
in any line of church work. Keep him busy. 

Several of our good churches are without 
pastors—Cuba, Ipava, Table Grove, Lewis- 
town, Stronghurst. Brother Geo. Burnett of 
Summum writes that he will close his work 
He is a good man and should 
Write him. 


there Jan. 1. 
be kept in the third district. 
Let all the churches 
Day. The good work done in our district is 
only possible by your hearty coéperation. 
A. I. ZELLER, Sec’y. 


remember Illinois 


R. A. Long at Cotner Univer- 
sity, Nebr. 

On Monday, Noy. 30, Cotner University 
was honored by that Prince in Israel, R, A. 
Long, of Kansas City. While the hour at 
the college was not the best one for a public 
meeting, Monday at 10 a. m., because Mon- 
day is a holiday at the school, nevertheless 
it was a great meeting that we had. The 
meeting was looked for with much pleasure 
by our people. When the time came for the 
meeting the chapel was crowded to its very 
When 
given a warm reception. Mr. 
in Cotner, was made 


door. Brother Long arrived he was 


Shellenberger, 
whose son is a teacher 
to feel the special enthusiasm of the students. 
Mr. Long made a deep im- 
His earnest 
appreciated 


The address by 
pression upon our student body. 
and sincere words were much 
by all. His visit will not soon be forgotten. 
At noon Mr. Long spoke to the Lincoln Com- 
mercial Club, whose guest he was. At 2:30 
p. m., he spoke at First Church. In the eve- 
he delivered another address before a 


when more than 350 men sat 


ning 
men’s banquet, 
down at the tables and enjoyed a rich spread 
of good things prepared by the ladies of First 
Church. At the close of the meeting Secre- 
tary Shellenberger made an appeal for sup- 
port for the Brotherhood. A hearty response 
was the result. The pledges amounted to 
$1,191. Mr. Long announced that he would 
turn an equal amount over to the State Mis- 
sionary Society and Cotner University. 
Namely that 25 per cent of that pledged 
should go to the Nebraska State Missionary 
Society and 75 per cent to Cotner University. 
night at Omaha $1,000 was 
pledged. It was given also on the same con- 
dition. So that in all $2,200 was raised. 
That will mean that Cotner will receive about 
$1,700. 

But greater than these gifts has been the 
awakening that his visit has brought to our 
people along educational lines. We feel that 
his visit will stir our people to greater activ- 
ity. Mr. Long has been with us and gone, 
but the good that he did for us abides with 
us and will continue to abide many days. 
It will be the beginning of larger things. 
May the Heavenly Father give him strength 
and length of days for a long and continued 
service for the King. 

WILLIAM OESCHGER, 
Chancellor of Cotner University. 


On Tuesday 











Church Life | 


James R. McIntire has resigned the church 
at Santa Monica, Calif. 











C. R. Hudson has begun his work with 
First Church, Pomona, Calif. 


Greenfield, Ind., Church is about to install 
a $3,500 pipe organ, the gift of the women’s 


society. 


W. N. Briney is holding a meeting for 
the church at Liberty, Mo., Robert Graham 
Frank, pastor. 


J. Franklin Baxter has taken charge of 
the church at Flint, Mich., going there from 
Third Church, New Castle, Pa. 


Robert Simpson of New Albany, Ind., was 
extended a call to Central Church, Cincin- 
nati, O., which he has accepted. , 


2,000 persons heard C. R. Scoville’s closing 
sermon in Terre Haute, Ind., where he had 
held an evangelistic meeting. 


C. E. Wagner, pastor of the South Side 
Church, Hannibal, Mo., is holding a meeting 
at Shelbina. 


J. N. Crutcher has resigned at Kansas 
City, Kan., to accept a call to the church at 


Neosho, Mo. 


Mrs. Laura De Laney Garst, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is speaking widely among the churches 
of that state, and always acceptably. 


The congregation at Missouri Valley, Ia., 
has purchased the tabernacle in which union 
B. H. Whiston 


meetings were recently held. 
is pastor. 


It is probable that H. O. Breeden will ac- 
cept the pastorate of Fresno church in Cali- 
fornia after the union meeting which he is 
conducting at Vacaville has been closed. 


Roger P. Noe, pastor elect at Frankfort, 
Ky., recently paid a visit to his new parish 
into which he will move permanently Decem- 
ber 1. 

The new edifice for Shreveport, La., church 
will be dedicated in about a month by 
Charles R. Scoville, who will follow with an 


evangelistic meeting. 


Miss Virginia Hearne, state C. W. B. M. 
organizer of Missouri, supplied the pulpit 
at Maitland, October 22, and organized an 
auxiliary in the afternoon. 


Benj. S. Ferrall has entered upon his ninth 
year as pastor in Buifalo, N. Y. He was 
the recipient of many tokens from his peo- 
ple on the opening Sunday of the new year. 


The church at Mason City, Ia., celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary by burning a 
$2,600 mortgage which it had carried for 
many years. There is great rejoicing in the 
congregation. 


Quindaro Boulevard Church, Kansas City, 
Kans., is holding an interesting meeting led 
by the G. E. Ireland. Pastors of 
other churches in Greater Kansas City are 


past Yr, 


assisting. 


Burris A. Jenkins is giving a series of 
Sunda¥ evening addresses on “Church Music 
in Linwood Boulevard Church, 
The choir assists-the pastor in 


in America” 
Kansas City. 
an especial manner. 


H. S. Saxton, one of our best known evan- 
gelistic singers, will aid Wm. J. Wright in 
the meetings which he will hold. They are 
available for the first meeting not later than 
the middle of November. 
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Oct. 29 was a great day for the church at 
Flanagan, the attendance at Sunday-schoo] 
being 154. They have engaged Wallace Tuttle 
to sing in a meeting which the pastor, E, F 
Hartley, will hold during December. 


The Harrisburg, Ind., Christian Church 
which closed its doors a year ago as a result 
of the depletion of its flock by removal to 
larger towns nearby, has decided to open its 
doors again and will call a preacher, 


The Brotherhood party headed by R. A. 
Long were enthusiastic over the reception 
given them by the church at Ashtabula, 0, 
S. G. Buckner, the pastor, writes that he is 
enthusiastic over the great day the men 
enjoyed. 

W. H. Rust of Burlington Junction, Mo., 
assisted Pastor Fred M. Lindenmeyer in a 
meeting at Pickering, Mo., recently. There 
were twelve additions, of whom nine were by 
confession. Mr. Rust’s message is char- 


‘acterized as strong and scriptural. 


Ray E. Deadman will close a three year 
pastorate at Glenwood Avenue Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Feb. 1. Mr. Deadman has been 
successful in building wp an almost self- 
supporting work there with aid from the 
American Society. 


William Oeschger held a meeting at Old 
Brownville, Nebr., recently which he char- 
acterizes as the “Battle at Brownville with 
the Aliens.” There were forty-one additions. 
This is one of the first religious organiza- 
tions established in Nebraska history. 


A district meeting of the churches near 
Akron, O., was held at Cuyahoga Falls, re- 
cently. Lloyd H. Miller, of Akron, was 
elected president and B. W. Besaw of Kent 
was chosen secretary and treasurer for the 
coming year. 

O. W. Lawrence closed his work at De- 
eatur, Ill, with the last Sunday in October 
and began his new pastorate at North Yak- 
ima, Wash., November 5. The Decatur 
church has not yet called a pastor, but is in 
receipt of many applications for its pulpit. 


The meeting at Portage La Prairie, Man., 
seems to be breaking Canadian records, 351 
have been added in seven days of invitations. 
Ernest C. Nicholson is pastor and the Minges 
Evangelistic Company have the meeting in 
charge. Mr. Minges was trained under Chas. 
Reign Scoville. 

George W. Watkins closed a good meeting 
at State Line, Ind., with thirty-two addi- 
tions. Chas. E., McVay conducted the sing- 
ing. The State Line church has an endow- 
ment of one hundred acres of Indiana’s best 
soil. The income of this land is applied on 
the minister’s salary. 

E. F. Daugherty recently got into the local 
newspapers at Vincennes, Ind., by the inter- 
esting experience of refusing to marry a 
guilty party in a divorce suit and on the 
same day officiating at the re-marriage of 2 
couple who had been divorced. This pastor 


“surely had glory enough for that one day. 


Royal L. Handley has accepted a call to 
the church at Kalamazoo, Mich. He will be- 
gin his work Nov. 12. Mr. Handley’s minis- 
try at Gurnee, II]., has been successful. There 
have been eight additions in the past month 
in regular services. The Kalamazoo pulpit 
was recently left vacant by the resignation 
of O. E. Tomes. 


Evangelist F. F. Walters, of Independence, 
Mo., has just closed a very profitable meet- 
ing with the church at Savonburg, Kans. A 
number were added to the church, but the 
pastor, Walter B. Zimmerman, says that not 
the least gain was the indoctrination of the 
membership. This congregation has almost 
doubled its membership in the past two years 
of Mr. Zimmerman’s ministry. , 
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J. O. Shelburne, pastor of Central Church, 
Dallas, Tex., preaches annually a special ser- 
mon to old people. His officers utilize a 
large number of automobiles in getting the 
His subject for this service 
October was “The 
Over 200 aged per- 


old people out. 
the second Sunday in 
Source of all Comfort.” 
sons were present. 


A. L. Clinkenbeard began his fifth year 
with the church at Ladonia, Tex., Nov. 1. 
Mr. Clinkenbeard was called for an indefinite 
term at the first and has met with nothing 
but harmony in the congregation throughout 
the vears. He told his people recently that 
e there were some indifferent members 
among them, he did not know of one 
“kicker!” 

John L. Brandt who recently returned 
from a trip to the far East and resumed the 
pastorate of First Church, St. Louis, has 
instituted again the popular Sunday evening 
services which appeal especially to the large 
constituency of medical students residing in 
the neighborhood of the church. The subject 
on a recent Sunday evening was, “The 
Science of Medicine and Surgery in Asia.” 


while 


G. A. Miller of Washington, D. C., and 
L. E. Sellers, of Philadelphia will represent 
the Disciples on the new commission on 
Peace and Arbitration created by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
C. C. Morrison and Prof. Alva W. Taylor 
will represent the Disciples in the communion 
in socia] service which is to hold a confer- 
ence in Chicago this week. 


C. M. Chilton, of St. Joseph, was re-elected 
president of the seventh Missouri District 
Convention, at its annual meeting, held last 
week in Maryville. Other officers were elected 
as follows: Baxter Walters of Lathrop, vice- 
president; F. C. McCallan of Savannah, sec- 
retary: W. C. Wyatt of St. Joseph, treas- 
urer; C. A. Lowe of St. Joseph, superintend- 


ent of missions. 


Hermon P. Williams of Albuquerque, N. M., 
held a short meeting with his brother, Mark 
Wayne Williams, in the Park and Prospect 
Church, Milwaukee. Mr. Williams’ sermons 
are spoken of as masterly in Christian evi- 
dences. Great and permanent results will 
acerue from this meeting. A week of pre- 
paration preceded the meeting addressed by 
the pastors of five neighboring churches, on 


successive nights. 


A letter from Mrs. J. Z. Tyler of Cleve- 
land, O., tells the story of the gradual fail- 
ing of her husband in whom thousands of 
his brethren, the country over, are deeply 
interested. His speech is very inarticulate. 
He sleeps poorly and demands constant at- 
tention day and night. The preternatural 
fidelity of Mrs. Tyler through the long years 
of her distinguished husband’s illness is 
proverbial among the many persons who have 
visited this home. 


Special efforts are being put forth by the 
church at Massillon, O., to interest young 
men in Christian work. The pastor, H. E. 
Stafford calls this the young man’s age, and 
declares that the demands of this age upon 
young men make impossible the traditional 
adage concerning the sowing of wild oats. Mr. 
Stafford has arranged for young men to 
direct the services one Sunday evening in 
each month. At the first of these special 
Services over two hundred men were present. 


L. O. Newcomer, pastor of the Central 
Chureh, Connersville, Ind., is gathering ma- 
terial for a series of common sense sermons. 
He is visiting all the leading business men in 
the city, each of whom he asks ten questions, 
Among these questions are: “Why do so few 
men attend church?” “What are the chief 
shortcomings of the church which a minister 
might improve?” “How does the teaching of 
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Christ comport with modern business?” and 
“What can the church do to improve its com- 
mon usefulness?” 


Herbert Yeuell is visiting among his old 
parishioners of fifteen years ago in Sangamon 
County, Ill., where he did his maiden preach- 
ing. The meeting is being held with Pastor 
C. C. Wisher, his successor at Bellflower. 
Great crowds are attending and a delegation 
visited from Bloomington Centennial Church, 
where Brother Yeuell begins a meeting with 
Milo Atkinson, January 6. His singer at 
Walla Walla, Wash., where he begins with 
Joseph Armistead, Noy. 12, is Archie Allen 
Bailey of Hutchinson, Kans. 


The ministry of H. O. Pritchard at Beth- 
any, (Lincoln) Nebraska, has been one of 
singular fervor and grace. The church has 
been led into the support of its new mis- 
sionary on the foreign field and is connected 
vitally with all the organized interests of 
the brotherhood. The church leads the 
brotherhood with the largest volunteer mis- 
sion band and the largest number of tithers. 
The beautiful and well appointed church 
home is the result of united effort in the 
present pastorate. Mr. Pritchard’s five 
years of preaching to the students of Coltier 
university have been most fruitful in those 
intangible results elude tabulation. 


The St. Louis papers announced last week 
that LeRoy St. John, singing evangelist, who 
is assisting in a meeting at the Compton 
Heights Christian Church, would perform the 
miracle of turning water into wine, as Christ 
did at the wedding feast in Cana. The oc- 
easion set for this attractive feature was a 
special service for young people on Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. St. John declared that the 
miracle would not be performed in a mere 
symbolic sense, but that he would literally 
turn the water into wine. It does not re- 
quire much predictive power to say that 
Pastor Ben N. Mitchell would greet a large 
congregation on that afternoon. 


A local paper in Muncie, Ind., uses the in- 
cident of the consolidation of the Jackson 
Street and Central churches, as an illustra- 
tion of the possibilities and duty of Chris- 
tian union. In this particular case the two 
held identical beliefs but were 


churches 


divided some years ago by factional strife. 
These two congregations were compelled to 
keep up the expense of separate church 
organizations. “Economically the thing was 
wrong,” says this secular paper, “and it is 
just as well to consider economy in connec- 
tion with church management as with any 
other institution. These two churches have 
chosen the sensible course, and if we cannot 
expect sense in a church, where shall we 
look for it?” In addition to this sentiment 
it should be also asked, If we cannot find the 
spirit of unity among t..e Disciples of Christ, 
where shall we look for it? Let us thank 
God for every healing of the wound of dis- 
unity which occurs among us. We congrat- 
ulate George B. Stewart upon this happy 
event with which he begins his ministry in 
Muncie. 


Religion and Patriotism 


Thanksgiving is almost in sight! The 
Sunday-schools are getting ready to observe 
boys’ and girls’ rally for American Missions, 
November 26. Superintendents have ordered 
free charts and supplies, teachers are prepar- 
ing the most interesting facts about our 
country to be presented to their classes, and 
pupils, old and young, are joyously anticipat- 
ing what promises to be the greatest day in 
our Bible-school history. 


The best organized educational campaign 


along Sunday-school lines, ever conducted 
among the churches of Christ, is bearing 


fruit—more abundant fruit! The offerings 
from states doing Sunday-school work are 
divided, and one-half returned to contribut- 
ing states to establish new schools in needy 
places. 

Such observance of Thangsgiving season 
on the Lord’s Day preceding our National 
Holiday, renews the spirit of our fore- - 
fathers—the spirit of devotion to country 
and to God. Patriotism taught in our Sunday- 
schools in a religious service is the finest ex- 
hibit of gratitude that seeks to render unto 
God offerings for his benefits through the 
year. 





The American Society is emphasizing this 
year, without a special entertainment feat- 
ure, missions in the Sunday-school hour. Our 
prayer is earnest, our faith is strong, and 
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our hope expectant, that returns from Sun- 
day-schools this year will eclipse all previous 
years. I. N. McCasu, 


secretary. 


New York Churches to 


Combine 
As a result of the joint session of the 
official boards of the Lenox Avenue Church 
of Disciples, 74 West 126th St., N. Y., and 


the First Chureh of the Disciples of ¢ hrist, 
142 West N. Y., held on Tuesday 
evening is probable that a 


Sist Street 
October 24, it 
consolidation of these two congregations will 
be effected in the near future, forming a hew 


church to be called “Central Church, Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” 

The Lenox Church is without a pastor at 
the present time, William Bayard Craig 


having resigned on October 11 to accept the 
pastorate of the First Christian Church in 
Redlands, California. A Pulpit Supply Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Lenox Church to 
secure a suecessor to Dr. Craig and while se- 
curing the names of candidates, discovered 
decided sentiment towards consolidation with 
the First Church. After a preliminary meet- 
ing of several members of each church, the 
official boards of these two churches met in 
separate session on Monday evening, October 


2% and each board passed a resolution in 


favor of 

At the 
a committee of 
church was appointed to prepare plans for 
consolidation. W. L. Fisher, pastor of 
tendered 
consolidation is con- 
have 


consolidation. 
session on Tuesday evening 


from 


joint 


three members each 


the 
the 
to take effect 


First Church, his resignation, 
when the 
summated. The united 
about 500 members and expects to worship 
in the building of the First Church tempo- 
Formal action will be taken by the 


church will 


rarily. 
two congregations on November 8. 


Our Field Glass 


4 survey of the Home Mission field for 
1911 is gratifying to the board and secre- 
taries. Churches contributed $68,439.88 which 


was $4,060.20 more than last year. Sunday- 
schools gave $22,237.41 or $5,555.70 increase 
for the same period. Individual gifts aggre- 
gated $3,984.55 or $1,723.58 increase. A de- 
annuities counter- 
left the society 
practically the income as last 
Basing its estimate upon last year’s 
mis- 


crease in bequests and 


balance these amounts and 


with same 
year. 
increase, the Home Board opened new 
sions and granted appropriations to maintain 
important, strategic stations which will re- 
quire $25,000 more than our treasury receipts 
show. A crisis is approaching the A. C. M. 
S. and heroic and a larger fund 
must be provided this year, or retrench. Cost 
of living on mission fields, expense of evan- 
struggling 


sacrifice 


gelistiec campaigns, support of 
churches with a general stringency of public 
eall for consideration of 
American Missions now. 

A plan to raise one million dollars for 


finances, special 


American Missions by the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, is arousing enthusiasm, but only 
about one-third of the awake 
to its possibility, importance and magnitude. 
Already $120,762.06 of that amount has been 
till the celebra- 
greatest national achievement, and 


churches are 


raised, Four 
tion of our 


years remain 


with an average of $220,000 per year, a mil- 
lion can be raised. The Congrezationalist last 
year gave more than one million for Amer- 
ican Missions. With greater numerical 
strength than they, ought we not to raise 
one-fourth as much yearly or the whole 


amount in four years? Are we less patriotic ? 
Are we less loyal to our Master? 
C. A. “When the two oceans 


roll together let us celebrate the rolling up 


Finch writes: 
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The Gospel of the Kingdom 


A A Tt snes 
For Young People’s and Adult Classes 


The enthusiasm with which so many adult Sunday school classes have taken 


up the gospel of the Kingdom series this fall prompts us to present the outline 


5 


of subjects for the entire year of 1912. 


monthly magazine—not quarterly, but monthly—at 50c a year. 


Strong is the editor of the series. 


home are uppermost the coming year. 


and women, whether young people or older folks. 


single copy of the magazine. 


SUBJECTS 


FIRST QUARTER 
Religion for Men 


JANUARY: Religion in Action. 
1. The Delusion of Being Spiritual. With- 
out Works. 
2. The Mistake of Works 
3. Religion a Thing for this World. 
4. Religion a Thing for Every Day. 
FEBRUARY: The New Politics. 
l. Existing Politics. 
2. Christian Politics. 
3. The Emancipation of the Voter. 
4. A Practical Program. 
MARCH: Christian Men in Social Action. 
1. The Sphere of Action. 
2. Men and Religion Forward-Movement. 
3. The Brotherhood Movement. 
1. The Y. M. C. A. 
5. Big Brothers. 


SECOND QUARTER 


Woman and the Community 


APRIL: Woman in the Home. 
1. All-Round Womanhood. 
2. Woman’s Opportunity in the Home. 
3. The Fitting of Woman for the Home. 
4. The Ideal Home. 


MAY: Woman in Industry. 
1. Woman’s Place in Industry. 
2. Woman’s Wages. 
3. Woman’s Needs in Industry. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 


JUNE: Woman’s Public Activities. 


1. Influencing the Public through the 
Home. 
2. Influencing the Public through the 
Church. 


3. Woman in Organizations. 
4. Woman Suffrage. 
5. The Woman of Leisure. 


Without Faith. 





The lessons come in the form of a 


Dr. Josiah 


Problems relating to men, women and the 


The magazine is adapted to both men 


Send 5c in stamps for a 


FOR 1912 


THIRD QUARTER 
The Home and the Family 


JULY: Homes or Tenements. 
1. The Disappearing Home. 
2. Disappearing Family Life. 
3. Tenement and Apartment Children. 
4. What To Do. 


AUGUST: Marriage and Divorce. 
1. The Decrease of Marriage. 
2. The Increase of Divorce. 
3. The Cause. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 
SEPTEMBER: Parents and Children. 
1, The Decreasing Family. 
2. The Necessity for Home Training. 
3. Physical Education. 
4. Moral Education. 
5. Spiritual Education. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


Crime and the Criminal 


OCTOBER: The Growth 
Crime. 
1. The Growth of Lawlessness. 
2. Crimes of Violence. 
3. Corporate Crimes 
4. Causes. 


NOVEMBER: The Treatment of the Crim- 
inal. 
1, Juveniles. 
2. Adult Criminals. 
3. The Vagrant. 
4. The Ex-Convict. 


DECEMBER: The Prevention of Crime. 


. Environment. 
Temperance. 
Work and Play. 
. Social Standards. 
. Religion. 


and Cause of 


OF oo toe 
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of one million dollars for American Mis- 
Mark Collis declares, “We can do it. 


sions.” 
It is a shame we are 


We ought to do it. : 
sh paltry offerings for the conver- 


raising Suc 
Peter Ainslie says, 


sion of the home land.” sa 
“We certainly can expect to raise one million 
dollars for American Missions in five years. 

These brethren express what dozens have 
written to the home office. Four hundred and 
fifty communities in Colorado with a popula- 
tion large enough to require a government 
post office, are without religious services 
either Protestant or Catholic, and one hun- 
dred and thirty towns with five hundred to 
ene thousand people each without a Prot- 
estant church. Colorado is taken as an eX- 
f all the newer states, and provinces 


ample © 
urgent and 


of Canada. Appeals equally 
reasonable from other viewpoints, are made 
to the American Board from the South, East 
and North. Wherever there is an opening 
for Protestantism, the church with open 
Bible should be established. In doing so we 
are lifting up the old flag of freedom by the 
truth, right of souls to worship God through 
Jesus Christ untrammeled by creedal, govern- 
mental, hierarchical or ecclesiastical domina- 
tion not included in the domination of our 
Lord and Master. 

3rethren is not our duty plain? The Lord 
of Hosts will give us no rest of conscience, 
neither day nor night, till we make a more 
worthy effort to cultivate the neglected parts 
I. N. McCasu, 

Secretary. 


of our native land. 


° 
Hiram College 

Oone of the most inspiring men’s meetings 
ever held in Hiram was that occasioned by 
the visit of the Disciples’ Brotherhood, trio: 
Mr. R. A. Long, C. M. Chilton and W. E. 
Hackleman. These men stopped off a few 
hours on their way from Cleveland to Pitts- 
burg, Sunday, October 22, and delivered their 
special meeting called 
in the college chapel, The interest, 
especially among the college men, was far 
beyond expectation, resulting in over one 
hundred students enrolling in the Brother- 
hood and the raising of a fund as Hiram’s 
share of the assessment for Ohio, of $368. 
The announcement made by Mr. Long of 
his intention of returning as a gift, three- 
fourths of the entire amount raised in 
Ohio to Hiram college and the remainder 
to the State Christian Missionary Society 
came as a most welcome surprise, and 
helped to cement the spirit of gratitude 
which is felt by every disciple in Ohio toward 
Mr. Long for his great benevolent work. 
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County Workers’ Conference 


A Workers’ Conference of the Christian 
Churches of Tipton county, Indiana, will be 
held in the church at Tipton on Monday 
evening, November 13, and Tuesday forenoon 
and afternoon, November 14. Garry L. Cook, 
L. E. Murray and Dr. Jabez Hall of Indian- 
apolis, will be the leaders of the conference. 
The interests of the Sunday-school, Teacher 
Training, local and general work will be 
considered. The purpose of this conference 
is educational and the county officers are 
working to secure a worthy representa- 
tion from each of the eleven congregations 
of the county. The county organization of 
the churches is also to be perfected at this 
meeting. Brethren of neighboring counties 
interested in the conference will be cordially 
welcome at all sessions. G. I. Hoover, 

Minister Tipton Church. 


West Texas (Stamford 
District) 


The annual convention of the Stamford 
District Christian Missionary Association 
was held in Abilene, Texas, on October 13, 
14, 15. The attendance was the largest 
known since the organization of the Stam- 
ford District four years ago. The work has 
become so aggressive that an interest has 
been stimulated in all parts of the district 
and as a consequence representatives came 
from all parts of the nineteen counties of 
which the district is made up to aid by their 
council and presence the future developments 
of the work. The report of District Evan- 
gelist Wm. Pearn showed that he had or- 
ganized five new churches during the year, 
held fifteen meetings, beside paying regu- 
lar visits to parts of the district where his 
attention was needed to keep the newly or- 
ganized work moving. The program of the 
convention was calculated to stimulate 
those present into greater activities in all 
branches of mission work both home and 
abroad, and there is no doubt but that the 
next year in this district will see greater 
activities along all lines. The .needs of the 
district will be realized when it is known 
that it covers over sixteen thousand square 
miles and has a population of over one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine thousand. The one 
evangelist under the direction of the Asso- 
ciation has far more than one man can do 
to meet the needs of the field. 

There is need for several energetic men in 
this field and Wm. Pearn, district evangelist, 
Paducah, Texas, will be glad to communicate 
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A Very Few Copies of Professor Willett’s Two Books, 
BASIC TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


AND 


OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


Remain on our shelves. 


Both books are as timely as if they were written yesterday. 


In order to stimulate new subsriptions we propose to give one of these books as a 
premium for a new subscription to The Christian Century when accompanied by $1.50 


(or $1.10 if a minister, the 10 cents to cover postage). 


Or, if it is preferred, you may 


have your choice, on the same terms of a copy of that stirring novel, Altar Stairs by 
Judge C. J. Schofield, or Historic Documents Advocating Christian Union, by Charles 


A. Young 


An alternative offer is found on page 2. 
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~The Best 


Did you know that 
the Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 will be in The 
Life of Christ? That 
means that you will 
want the very besi 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de p ar t- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition is now being 
prepared to meet the 
great demand ex- 
pected this fall. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


a Ne 
The New Christian 
Century Co., 
700 E. 40th St. 
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with any good men who would like to take 
up work in this part of the country. 


St. Paul sailed over a rough sea, knowing 
little of blue sky or calm water. But he knew 
that he and his were not drifting before the 
tempest, their vessel was directed. The un- 
seen Captain was on board; the close would 
be in the haven so long desired, and every 
day that haven was nearer, every day some 
part of the rough way had been accom- 
plished forever. Come what might, certain 
victories had been won and were secure, and 
the end was not to be a wreck on an un- 


Enown coast.—W. Robertson Nichol. 


° ° 
The Bible College of Missouri 
A MELTING POT. 

In previous lines I have attempted to tell 
how the Bible College of Missouri is socializ- 
ing its work, that it is a place where stu- 
dents not only learn, but live. This attitude 
is forced upon us by the very nature of our 
surroundings and student body. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri is in a certain sense a 
foreign mission field. Students have come to 
Missouri from all over the world, and it is 
itself a local melting pot. 

They have heard of the famous school of 
Agriculture, and have On arriving 
they have found to their pleased surprise 
' taught 


come, 


that religion is just as thoroughly 
in the Bible College of Missouri. Under the 


headline, “Bible College Attracts,” a local 
paper tells how our school helped to bring in 
the students from abroad. 

Hin Wong, the first of the Chinese students 
at Missouri, had planned to go to Ohio 
State University, but at the advice of his 
friend, G. D. Edwards of Honolulu, he came 
to Columbia. Other Chinese students, learn- 
ing of the religious advantages at Columbia, 
have gathered, until there are now several. 

Hugh Lovell of Australia learned that the 
Bible College of Missouri was in the same 
town as the University of Missouri, thus 
offering chances for a prospective preacher to 
take academic work and an A. B. degree. He 
came and induced others to follow from Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The entire group are 
studying to become ministers in the Christian 
Church. 

Thus the influence of the Bible College of 
Missouri extends over a wide area, and its 
name continues to grow abroad. Its mission- 
aries are on the foreign field. Its students 
Its young men are manning 
Missouri from its central and 
strategic location. This is the work of the 
Bible College of Missouri, and we want you 


come from afar. 
churches 


to know it and be proud of your school. 
R. W. Gentry, 
Field Secretary. 


National Benevolent Associa- 
tion Activities 


The Association has just received a bequest 
of $1,500. A good brother remembered the 
“Lord’s poor” in life and provided for them 
in death. 

The Home at Baldwin, Ga., has been moved 
to Atlanta. The name has been 
from the Southeastern Christian Home to the 
Southern Christian Home. The new address 
is 209 Lee street, Atlanta, Ga. T. O. Hath- 
cock, Equitable Bldg., is the president; Miss 
Bunnie Love, East Point, is the correspond- 
Gentry, Atlanta, is 


changed 


ing secretary and J. C. 
the treasurer. 

The farm at Grand Texas, 
for the past six or seven years by the Juliette 
Fowler Home, has been sold. The Home will 
be located on a fifteen-acre tract in the su- 
burbs of the city of Dallas. 

Otis Hawkins, who has been the efficient 
city evangelist of Dallas, Texas, 
called and has accepted, to succeed Brother 
Bush, who recently resigned as the Associa- 


Prairie, used 


has been 
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tion’s Southern represéntative. Brother Bush 
did not improve, as he had hoped, by his va- 
cation and so felt that he must have less 
strenuous work. 

All of the homes of the Association for 
children, six in number, take children from 
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babyhood to twelve years. They take moth- 
ers also. 

The homes are, with a few exceptions, in 
great need of money. Do not let these 
worthy wards of the church suffer, brethren. 


It will be necessary to spend quite a sum 








advance. 





The Rest of This Year FREE 


All new yearly subscriptions for The Chris- 
tian Century, at regular rates and ministers’ 
rates, received before December 31 will be 
credited to December 31, 1912. This means all 
the rest of this year free! Now is the time 
for every reader to bring his friends into the 
Christian Century family. The sooner you act 
the more they get! Bring this offer to their 
attention this very week! The price is $1.50 in 
To ministers $1 in advance. 














=Moral Leaders # Israel 


By Professor Herbert L. Willett 


PART I, FROM MOSES TO ELISHA 
This is the first of four parts, which will cover the entire 
field of prophetic activity in the Old Testament. In the present 
issue there are thirteen sections, as follows: 


THE PROPHETS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF PROPHETIC WORK. 


MOSES AND ISRAEL. 


MOSES AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NATION. 


THE RISE OF SAMUEL 


SAMUEL, JUDGE AND PROPHET. 


DAVID AND NATHAN. 
AHIJAH OF SHILOH. 


ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 
ELIJAH, DEFENDER OF POPULAR RIGHTS. 
ELISHA, THE PASTOR OF ISRAEL 

THE REFORMS OF ELISHA» 

THE PROPHETS OF THE JUDEAN SCHOOL. 


These studies and those that follow in the series have been 
in use in many Sunday-schools during the past year, in the 
weekly form in which they have appeared in The Christian 
Century. This first part is now thoroughly revised and pub- 
lished in convenient form for class work or private use. 


It contains ninety-two pages, is bound in paper, and is sold 


at thirty-five cents the copy. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


700 East Fortieth Street 
CHICAGO. 
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in installing a new heating system in the 
puilding of the Cleveland Home. 

In the year just closed the Association 
aided over 1,500 different persons for a longer 
or shorter period. This is over two hundred 
better than the best previous record. 

St. Louis, Mo. Jas. H. MOHORTER. 


A Dozen Reasons For It 


The offering from the Sunday-schools for 
American Missions will be made on the 
Sunday before Thanksgiving, November 26. 
Last vear a very creditable gain of over 
$5,000 was made by the schools in this im- 
portant offering. The prospect is bright for 
an even larger increase in the offering this 
vear. We are glad to call your attention 
to a dozen good reasons why this offering 
ought to be larger than any ever taken be- 
fore. ; : 
1. The needs of the field are demanding it. 

9. It has been preceded in the schools by 
six months of definite, weekly, uniform 
prayer. ' 

3. A series of monthly programs with 
illustrative charts have intelligently set 
forth the needs. 

4. The exercise, “America’s Need,” is built 
on entirely new lines—a basis of instruction 
rather than entertainment. 

5. There is being created a missionary 
organization in the local schools, missionary 
committees, secretaries, ete., which means 
more symmetrical and generous offerings to 





all missions. 

6. Each local school has been definitely 
apportioned. 

7. The American Society has been work- 
ing at the Sunday-school problem a whole 
vear. 

" §. Most of the State Boards have signed 
contracts to cojperate in the offering heartily. 

9. The schools are learning that this is 
the one offering of the year, not only for 
Home Missions, but also for all our organ- 
ized Sunday-school service in both state and 
national departments. 

10. We have shirked our responsibility 
long enough to the incoming foreigners, and 
this offering is the one which must be used 
to enlarge our work here. 

1l. We have made a gain in the past year, 
moving from 1,387 schools to 2,112, and from 
$16,687 to $22,243, and, of course, we must 
keep on keeping on till the whole 8,000 fall 
in line. 

12. The responses coming in from the first 
letters sent out regarding this offering are 
very encouraging. RoBpert M. HopKIns, 

National Sunday-school Superintendent. 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


Our missionaries in Africa write that since 
the control of the country has passed into the 
hands of the Belgian government they receive 
more consideration than heretofore. Their 
prestige with the natives in all the country 
which they have opened is changed -very 
much. One of them writes that he believes 
it is thirty per cent better than it was three 
years ago. 

Four stations have been granted the so0- 
ciety in Africa. These grants were made 
with the understanding that at each station 
a medical missionary would be found. The 
£overnment officials need medical treatment 
and there are no medical men provided by the 
government. The society should have three 
or four medical men in Africa all the time. 

B. L. Kershner of Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands, writes that the work in the central 
district is progressing very well. They had 
baptisms every week during the last month. 
Yesterday two were baptized at the Tagalog 
Service. The interest manifested in the meet- 
ings is unusually good. He writes that at 
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the American service yesterday morning they 
had the privilege of extending the hand of 
fellowship to two fine young men. One of 
them accepted a class in the morning Taga- 
log Sunday-school. He writes further that 
in the Bible College one class is about to 
finish Fisher’s Manual of Christian Evidences 
and Campbell’s Preachers’ Companion. That 
class is now ready to proceed with church 
history, but books are scarce. We will have 
to do the very best we can. 

The missionaries write from China that 
the flood and famine conditions in the Yang- 
-tse Valley are terrible. The crops have been 
ruined, and property destroyed over a vast 
territory. Many lives ,have been lost. The 
rice crop is gone, and together with starva- 
tion staring the people in the face, and the 
unsanitation caused by the water, plague is 
inevitable. It will be a sad winter for our 
workers in China. 

The revolution in China seems to be grow- 
ing rapidly in power. As yet there have been 
no overt outbreaks in Nankin and other cities 
where our own missionaries are located. 
However these cities are liable to be in- 
volved at any time. So far there has been 
no inclination on the part of the Chinese 
on either side to interfere with the mis- 
sionaries. The movement seems to be en- 
tirely against the Manchu dynasty. We be- 
lieve the revolution, if properly guided, will 
mean much for the future of China. This 
is a time for earnest prayer for the work 
and workers. 

One of our Western women who already 
supports a missionary under the Foreign So- 
ciety writes that she hopes to be able to sup- 
port another before the new year begins. 

The prospects for a great campaign in 
mission study are very bright. There are 
many advance orders for the mission study 
book by Stephen J. Corey, entitled ‘Ten 
Lessons in World Conquest.” This handy 
little book will be mailed for twenty- 
five cents. It will be from the press in a 
few days. 

The Foreign Society made a good start on 
the new missionary year during the month 
of October. The receipts amounted to $5,489, 
a gain over the corresponding month last 
year of $1,617. 

F. M. Rarns, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Church Bells 


Bells have been made and will continue 
to be made of various materials and at vari- 
ous prices; in fact you will now be asked 
from $80 to $550 for a bell weighing one 
thousand pounds, depending upon where you 
buy. 

“Blymyer” bells, which have been adver- 
tised for some time in this paper, are made, 
so the manufacturers tells us, of special com- 
position and are entirely unlike other bells. 
They are exclusive also in design, having 
of course the general shape of all bells, but 
with the necessary differences in outline and 
thickness, which combined with the ”Bly- 
myer” composition, produce that excellent 
and pleasing tone with great volume of 
sound and carrying power and assures last- 
ing service and satisfaction. 

The composition employed by The Cincin- 
nati Bell Foundry Company in making “Bly- 
myer” bells enables them to sell their bells 
at a reasonable price with a guarantee cover- 
ing satisfaction and durability. 

Those intending to buy should remember 
that the “Blymyer” is not an experiment nor 
a cheap imitation. It is a highly perfected 
instrument for producing a great and agree- 
able sound for a reasonable sum of money. 
It is not an enlarged farm bell, neither is 
the buyer required to spend a lot of money 
to purchase valuable metal and then have 
nothing more in the way of satisfaction and 
service than is guaranteed to be,had in the 
“Blymyer.” The Cincinnati Bell Foundry 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, will be glad to 
send catalog and convincing facts to anyone, 
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